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A few years ago a superintendent came to my office 
looking for high school teachers. He said, “I want 
three superior teachers.” In response, I asked him 
how many of his superior graduates he had directed 
to Kearney in the previous four years. His reply was 
that we had not had any of their outstanding gradu- 
ates. I then asked him, ‘What right have you to ex- 
pect us to supply your school with superior teachers if 


you fail to send us any of your superior graduates?” 


—President Herbert L. Cushing, Kearney State Teachers 
College, in the Nebraska Education Journal, December, 1946, 


p. 341. 
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Editorial Comment 


“The national office of Phi Delta Kappa is a 
funnel into which is poured the activities in the 
chapters and the membership—not vice versa,” 
said National President Hull in the meeting of the 
Executive Committee. The sentence will mean 
more to you as you read what people have been 
doing in teacher recruitment. 

The national committee on teacher recruitment 
is effective and is doing real work, like other na- 
tional committees; nevertheless, the real oppor- 
tunity for such work is with you who talk daily 
with young people who have a life to invest. 

The story of what is being done to recruit teach- 
ers will be continued in the next issue, as the re- 
duction of pages made necessary by the budget 
cuts the story too short. Your Editor thinks your 
magazine must be getting better, judging by the 
bigger stacks of manuscripts he wishes he could get 
in the magazine. 

In the May issue, we hope to have reports 
showing another committee at work, the commit- 
tee on research and program. There is room for 
satisfaction in professional achievement by men 
engaged in the fellowship of professional service. 


Strikes 


Teachers, accustomed to magnifying the impor- 
tance of children being in school, have seldom 
given children the ready-made excuse to be absent. 
The importance of strikes by teachers may be ob- 
served by the widespread headlines given them. 

Strikes of teachers are not peculiar to the United 
States. Strikes by teachers in Canada came nearly 
ten years ago, as for example, at Vegreville. Boards 
of arbitration settled differences in the Mundare, 
Foothills, and Edson school districts. Teachers in 
most of the provinces of Canada have automatic 
membership unions with labor union affiliations, 
the dues collected by the provinces. Since a board 
by law can employ only members of the teachers 
association, teachers who strike are protected from 
strikebreakers, in those provinces. 

There have been strikes by teachers in Mexico, 
Latin America, Australia, New Zealand. Teachers 
in the government schools of Bombay and the 
N. W. F. provinces of India have been striking 
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in the year past. Teachers in Bengal have given 
notice of intention to strike. 

The pages of this issue carry informative articles 
on strikes by teachers in the United States. Teach- 
ers are amateurs in the use of strikes. Strikes are 
an emotional reaction as much as a rational re- 
action. If we can learn from the experience of 
others, we shall save ourselves much grief. Gains 
in pay are being made without the use of strikes in 
many points. The welfare of teachers everywhere 
is bound up in the welfare of teachers anywhere. 

Meanwhile, another kind of strike has long 
been in process. Students who should plan to enter 
teaching refuse to enter training. Teachers in serv- 
ice decide they have enough of working for inade- 
quate pay, quit and go to other work. One good 
parent, much concerned, told this editor he would 
much rather teachers strike than quit and leave his 
children to the tuition of incompetents. This in- 
dividual “strike” does not get into the headlines, 
but it is affecting schools and school children. 





Cartoon by courtesy of Lichty and the Chicago Times Syndica 
from the Chicago Times, November 7, 1946. ” oe - 


Grin and Bear It 
NE LS 





“I don’t know how you feel about it but I never crossed 
a picket line in my life—and I don’t intend to start 
vow!” 








Future Teachers of America 


EMBERS of Phi Delta Kappa are asked 
by the 20th National Council resolu- 
tions to— 


1. Take as their primary project the clarification, re- 
statement, and dissemination of the aims and objectives 
of education in the light of current national and inter- 
national needs. 

2. Emphasize, by precept and by example, the serv- 
ice motive rather than the financial motive. 

3. Uphold the teaching profession as one of the most 
essential, worthful, and rewarding of all occupations. 

4. Encourage, by personal conversation, classroom 
comment and conduct, and other guidance techniques, 
especially promising boys and girls to consider entering 
the teaching profession. 


Phi Delta Kappa in its 20th National Council 
adopted the report of its Committee on Coopera- 
tion with Other Professional Organizations, 
which concluded: 


. the fraternity and its individual members should 
assume leadership in the promotion, throughout the 
entire nation, of chapters of Future Teachers of America. 


This is only one of the expressions of the in- 
terest of Phi Delta Kappa in recruiting for the 
teaching profession more and better teachers. The 
work of the national committee is well known. 
Many chapters of Phi Delta Kappa have invited 
young people to programs on the work and op- 
portunities of teaching. Many members of the fra- 
ternity will wish to follow the leadership of the 
National Council in organizing clubs and chapters 
of the Future Teachers of America. 

For full information, write the 


National Committee, F. T. A., 
1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


High school F. T. A. groups are known as clubs. 
Ten young people or more organized to apply for 
a charter, which costs $1.00, and pay an annual 
chapter service fee of $1.00. College groups are 
known as F. T. A. Chapters. 

For the $1.00 every member of the F. T. A. is 
a junior member of the National Education As- 
sociation, thus forming a professional connection 
which lasts for life. F. T. A. members also assume 
membership in state teacher associations, and be- 


come an integral part also of local teacher associ- 
tions. For the service fee, the club receives a set of 
100 Personal Growth Leaflets, which may be used 
to build up a club library, or distributed among 
club members. The club also is placed on the mail- 
ing list of the Future Teachers Letter, full of in- 
spiration and program suggestions. 

The purposes of the Future Teachers of 
America are officially stated thus— 


(1) To develop among young people preparing to 
be teachers an organization which shall be an integral 
part of state and national education associations. 

(2) To acquaint teachers in training with the history, 
ethics, and program of the organized teaching pro- 
fession. 

(3) To give teachers in training practical experience 
in working together in a democratic way on the prob- 
lems of the profession and the community. 

(4) To interest the best young men and women in 
education as a lifelong career. 

(5) To encourage careful selection of persons ad- 
mitted to schools which prepare teachers, with emphasis 
on both character and scholarship. 

(6) To seek through the dissemination of informa- 
tion and through higher standards of preparation to 
bring teacher supply and demand into a reasonable 


balance. 





Declaration of Policy 


{1} An adequate educational opportunity for 
every child is imperative for the nation’s welfare. 

{2} The profession and the public must raise 
professional standards and improve the services of 
the schools. 

{3] Teachers should keep contracts and agree- 
ments. 

[4] Teachers should insist upon professional sal- 
aries. 

{5] Teachers in all local school systems should 
seek adequate salaries through professional group 
action. 

{6] Action on such agreements should be achieved 
through democratic cooperation of teachers, admin- 
istrators, board members, and other community 
leaders. 

[7] More state and federal financial support for 
education is imperative. 

{8} Teachers will make most progress toward 
their objectives through professional organization 
and by professional methods. 

—N.E.A. Executive Committee, 1947. 
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Why I Plan to Teach 


By JOHN D. 


EARLY ten years ago I decided to become a 
teacher. The reasons which prompted my 
decision then have become increasingly clear with 
time, and neither four years of military service nor 
time-out for industrial work prior to college has 
changed this plan. 

With actual teaching about to become a reality, 
I look forward to many opportunities which I feel 
teaching alone can offer. 

Teaching Will Enrich My Family Life 

Teaching should give me a wide background of 
experience on which to base the raising of my own 
children. I am in full agreement with Froebel that 
education begins in the home, and I therefore 
want to be well-informed on the principles and 
practices of that education. 

I believe that if a teacher is a family man, and 
vice versa, he will have a fuller measure of under- 
standing to give to both his profession and to his 
home. Important too is the atmosphere of progress 
and learning that is reflected in a teacher's home. 

In connection with my family life, I believe that 
teaching is a measure of the pulse of the com- 
munity and that in this medium I can best take an 
active part in community life and problem-solving. 


Teaching Will Give Me Free Time of My Own 


This item is closely related to a richer home life 
as well as to personal satisfaction. I expect teach- 
ing to take much more work and time than is con- 
fined in the routine hours, but the summer vaca- 
tions will more than make up for this. During 
these vacations, there will be time to go places, 
see new things, develop new interests and do 
many things to broaden one’s aspect of life. All of 
these extra activities should contribute to better the 
quality of my leadership. 

I believe that a teacher should not be content 
only to explain and guide; I feel deeply that he 
should develop qualities of leadership in himself 
and in turn in the youth whom he leads. This usu- 
ally comes through participation in “‘extracurricu- 
lar activities,” which, without some free time, 
would not be easy to manage. Free weekends, due 


CORNWELL 


* John D. Cornwell is a student in the Gradu- 
ate School, University of California, after 
four years as a naval aviator. 


to five-day working weeks, and an extra hour in 
the afternoon, make this possible. 

The element of free time also will give me 
extra opportunity to take part in community activi- 
ties further increasing leadership. 


Teaching Is Constructive and Creative 


It takes only a short while in industrial employ- 
ment to see the advantage of teaching in this re- 
spect. Industry deals with material creations that 
usually have a limited time for use, while teaching 
deals with constructive shaping of the elements of 
living that will endure through succeeding genera- 
tions. One of John Dewey’s strong points, about 
which he builds his philosophy of education, is 
the shaping of the future through living today in 
the fullest way possible. Teaching is one of the 
professions that can best bestow this gift. 


Teaching Means W orking With Y outh 


This is ideal! Here is an opportunity where I 
shall be remunerated for work in which I feel 
there is no equal. It is here that a person works 
with the future! What we inspire the youth of to- 
day to attain will determine the quality of man- 
kind for the years to come. 

Working with youth will provide excellent 
mental discipline—the discipline of a flexible out- 
look and faithfulness to teaching purposes. Teach- 
ing is preparing youth for a place in his world, 
not ours, and guidance must remain alert to con- 
stant changes in order to see the youth’s world as 
he sees it. I know of no other profession so tuned 
to progress and forward living and thinking. 


Teaching Provides an Access to Further Learning 


It is very easy to drift away from the habits of 
reading, learning and thinking. In teaching, these 
habits become a part of daily life and are strength- 
ened with time. The profession offers many li- 
braries, institutes, publications, societies, and other 
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means by which its members may enrich their own 
personal knowledge and keep abreast of current 
learning. It is a feeling of satisfaction to know 
that, while all knowledge is not mine, I have at 
least a part in its pursuit. It is within my power 
to add to the total through research. 

In addition to the factual material to be learned, 
the continued contact daily with so many different 
personalities cannot avoid broadening my outlook 
on mankind, and my knowledge of people in gen- 
eral. 


Teaching Is a Respected Profession 


Regardless of his comparatively small pay, the 
teacher has the respect of the community for his 
position in the school. Teaching is regarded as a 
profession, and carries a social standing in keeping 
with the importance of the school in community 
life. Although, when a person enters the teaching 
profession, he is removing most of the possibilities 
of his ever becoming a wealthy man, he makes 
up for his financial status through self-satisfaction 
and the assets of the work itself. 

Perhaps the biggest boost in morale a teacher 
can get is to get out and work for awhile with the 
laborer. The comman man looks up to the teacher 
as to few others, for it is through education he and 
his children can lift themselves above their cir- 
cumstances and achieve their ideals. 


Teaching Is Done in Pleasant Surroundings 


From a purely practical standpoint, industrial 
hazards are practically nil in the modern school. 
The newer buildings are being planned to pro- 
vide the maximum of health, safety and a feeling 
of physical freedom, in which the students may de- 
velop and express themselves. 

The modern schools are often the most beauti- 
fully planned and landscaped buildings in the 
community, and usually manage to avoid the an- 
noyances that go with traffic, tall buildings and 
the congested working conditions of business. 


Teaching Surrounds One With Interesting 
Colleagues 


Most of the philosophies of life are represented 
in the personnel of the teaching profession, and 
the ability of the teachers to express themselves 
gives a new teacher a chance to know and to 
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judge the different theories professed in word 
and action. All age groups are represented in the 
teaching profession and I expect to get a broad 
view of the thought that has gone before as well 
as that which is currently developing. In addition 
to the differences in thought and age, many varied 
and worth-while interests claim the extra time of 
most teachers, and this contact is a personal gain 
also. 

Since the remuneration alone is insufficient to 
draw teachers, I have found that people in this 
field are there because of a sincere belief in their 
work and an unselfishness in their ideals. I shall 
be proud to have this kind of associates. 


Teaching Offers Chances for Advancement 


The school system is divided and sub-divided 
into so many small units that there is a chance to 
advance. Not only is there a series of advancements 
possible in pay and responsibility, but there is a 
variety of particular types of interests from which 
to chose. The educator can find research, guidance 
work, coordination, organization and administra- 
tion, as well as specialized teaching fields, with 
which to suit his personal inclinations and talents. 

The standing of the profession lends itself to the 
increased chance for publication of one’s ideas 
and written work, as well as for lecture work. 
There are also many liaison fields with industries 
and other concerns that provide special oppor- 
tunities, and often higher salaries, for the pro- 
fessionally trained teacher. 

Enriched family life, free time, constructive 
and creative work with young people, an access to 
self-improvement, and worth-while associations— 
these are the things I expect to gain from teaching. 
I know of no other type of work that offers the 
combination of positive aspects to be found in edu- 
cation. I look forward to my chosen profession 
as a direct way to full and creative living. 


Centralight, quarterly of the Extension De- 
partment of Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion at Mount Pleasant, issues its current number 
under the title ““Teaching Is Fun.” 

It is an effort to recruit teachers and offers guid- 
ance information, especially to those who may be 
interested in teaching in the elementary schools. 
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Why College Students Choose to Teach 


By J. MARC JANTZEN 


ee HY do young men and women chose to 

teach?” This question is commonly asked 
by community leaders and others who are genu- 
inely alarmed at the present teacher shortage. As 
a part of its work the Teacher Recruitment Com- 
mittee of the Xi Field Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
has attempted to secure the answer to that question 
from young men and women who have chosen to 
enter the teaching profession and are currently 
enrolled in 1946-47 college teacher-education 
courses. The committee plans to make the results 
of the inquiry available to high school and col- 
lege counsellors. 

The members of the committee prepared a check 
list of sixteen statements of possible factors which 
might have influenced the students to choose 
teaching as a profession. The statements used are 
as follows: 


1. I have chosen teaching because it offers a reasonable 
assurance of an adequate income. 

2. My choice is motivated by a feeling of an obligation 
to society to meeting the great demand for teachers. 

3. I like the possibilities for advancement within the 
profession. 

4, The enthusiasm of some former teacher for his work 
has influenced my choice. 

5. My parents wanted me to be a teacher. 

6. It was the natural choice, since many of the mem- 
bers of my family are teachers. 

7. The ease of getting a teaching position has greatly 
influenced my choice in view of my previous uncer- 
tain vocational plans. 

8. The tenure laws of California, providing for a rea- 
sonable security of position, helped me to decide. 

9. The idea of the long summer vacations for purposes 
of study, travel, and relaxation helped in reaching a 
decision. 

10. The social and economic security provided by the 
retirement system has influenced my choice. 

11. I want to teach because of my special interest in 
dealing with children and/or young people. 

12. The opportunity for service to mankind has in- 
fluenced me. 

13. I have chosen to teach because the profession offers 
a lifelong opportunity to continue to learn. 

14. The ethics of the teaching profession with its de- 
sirable personal relations and a corresponding lack 
of the impersonal attitude frequently found in the 
business world has been a deciding factor. 


* J. Marc Jantzen is Dean, School of Education, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


15. I have chosen to teach because by majoring in a 
special subject field—such as art, commerce, in- 
dustrial arts, home economics or music—I can either 
teach or engage in an occupation related to my field 
of specialization. 

16. Teaching is my choice because it gives me an op- 
portunity for exercising individual initiative. 


The students were asked to check all of the 
statements that may have influenced them in their 
choice. Assurance was given that the statements 
were not phrased with any attempt to belittle or 
exaggerate, or to suggest anything good or bad. 
Since the check-lists were to be returned unsigned, 
the students likewise understood that there were 
no attempts to judge indirectly anything about 
their character or motives. 

The check-list was used in the College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, California, and in Chico State 
College, Chico, California. Responses were secured 
from 145 men and 103 women, all of whom are 
candidates for teaching credentials, either in the 
elementary or the secondary fields. Also, forty-five 
members of the Xi Field Chapter of the Phi Delta 
Kappa who were in attendance at the February, 
1947, meeting responded to the check-list, indicat- 
ing the reasons why they had chosen teaching as 
a profession, as they now saw those reasons in 
retrospect. 

The results of this study are summarized in 
Table I. For purposes of this report each of the 
sixteen items of the check-list has been condensed 
into a brief self-explanatory phrase. The per cent 
of individuals checking each item is given in the 
first column in each classification, and the relative 
"© The material of this article is the result of an inquiry made by 
the teacher-recruitment committee of Xi Field Chapter at Sacra- 
Jod 4. Burkmen, Acsetsat Disccnr of Wieesting teams Team 
ment of Education, Sacramento, California; Maicolm Murphy, 
Principal of Secondary High School, Sacramento, California; 
College of Agriculture, Davie, California; Fred We Tranct Dawe 
of School of Education, University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada; 

y A. West, Dean of School of Education, Chico State — 


Gu 
Chico, California; and J. Marc Jantzen. report was part 
the March program for Xi Field apter. 
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rank of each item is given in the second column. 
For example, the statement, ‘I want to teach be- 
cause of my special interest in dealing with chil- 
dren and young people,” was checked as a factor 
influencing the choice of profession by 70 per cent 
of the college men, 90 per cent of the college 
women, and 47 per cent of Phi Delta Kappa men. 
This item received the highest ranking by all three 
groups. 

It seems significant that the three groups are in 
agreement on the items ranked in the four highest 
positions. In addition to the item ranked first by 
each group referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
the following items were ranked next in order: 
“Summer for study, travel, and relaxation,’’ sec- 
ond; ‘“‘Reasonable assurance of an adequate in- 
come,” third; and ‘‘A lifelong opportunity to 
learn,”’ fourth. 

The Phi Delta Kappa men, with but few ex- 
ceptions, had taught five or more years. They 
checked fewer items, as may be noted in Table I 
from the per cent score for each statement, al- 
though the rank-order showed great similarity 
with that of the college students. Variations from 
the rank-order of the college students were found 
on the statements ‘“Teaching is my choice because 
it gives me an opportunity for exercising individ- 
ual initiative,” and ‘‘I have chosen to teach because 
by majoring in a special subject field, such as art, 
commerce, or music, I can either teach or engage 
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in an occupation related to my field or specializa- 
tion.” The Phi Delta Kappa men seemed to reveal 
a growth in ethical consciousness not yet pres- 
ent in the potential teachers as shown by the high- 
er rank-order of the items ‘The ethics of the 
teaching profession with its desirable personal re- 
lations,” and ““The opportunity for service to man- 
kind.” The statements “Tenure laws, providing 
for a reasonable security of position,” and ‘The 
economic security provided by the retirement sys- 
tem” were checked by very few of the Phi Delta 
Kappa men, although approximately one-fourth 
of the college men marked these two items as de- 
ciding factors. 

The college students, as well as the Phi Delta 
Kappa men, express an idealistic philosophy 
through their checking such items as “Interest in 
children and young people,” “Lifelong oppor- 
tunity to learn,” and “Service to mankind.” ‘‘En- 
thusiasm of some former teacher” ranks seventh 
with all three groups, seeming to show the in- 
fluence of a teacher's personality in stimulating 
in others the desire to teach. The high rating of 
“Summer for study, travel, and relaxation” may at 
first seem selfish, but when interpreted in the light 
of the rank of other items, it can be defended as 
highly commendable since it is probable that it 
indicates a desire to use the summer opportunity 
to prepare to render better service during the 
school year. 

The check-list also provided space for adding 


TABLE 1 


PER CENT AND RANK OF REASONS FOR CHOICE OF TEACHING AS INDICATED BY COLLEGE STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN TEACHER-EDUCATION AND BY MEMBERS OF PHI DELTA KAPPA’* 


146 College Men 


103 College Women 45 P.D.K. Men 


Per Cent Rank Per Cent Rank Per Cent Rank 
Interest in children and young people 70 1 90 1 47 1 
Summer for study, travel, relaxation 69 2 75 2 40 2 
Reasonable assurance of adequate income 66 3 73 3 38 3 
Lifelong opportunity to learn 64 4 51 4.5 36 4.5 
Opportunity for individual initiative 51 5 51 4.5 20 9 
Specialized training: teach or related business 50 6 50 6 18 10 
Enthusiasm of former teacher 37 7.5 41 7 29 7 
Ethics of teaching profession 37 7.5 32 8 36 4.5 
Service to mankind 35 9 23 9.5 33 6 
Possibilities for advancement 29 10.5 13 15 22 8 
Tenure laws 29 10.5 18 13 9 14.5 
Retirement system 23 12 6 16 2 16 
Obligation to meet need for teachers 12 13 19 12 9 14.5 
Ease of getting position 11 14 17 14 13 12 
Family members are teachers 9 15 23 9.5 16 11 
Parents wanted me to be a teacher. 2 16 20 11 11 13 


1. Two hundred forty-nine college students from the College of the Pacific, Stockton, California, and from Chico State 
College, Chico, California; and forty-five members of Phi Delta Kappa from Xi Field Chapter, Sacramento, California. 
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WHY COLLEGE STUDENTS CHOOSE TO TEACH 


other reasons not stated. Several college women 
declared themselves as securing a teaching certifi- 
cate as a “life insurance policy” in case of neces- 
sity. Others said, “It has given me faith in myself 
by calling on me to do something requiring initi- 
ative,” and “Helps me to be a better parent.” Only 
one paper had, “It is a good stepping-stone to 
other fields.” 

Among the Phi Delta Kappa men other reasons 
such as the following were given: 


1. Started to teach to get money to train for another 
field. Liked teaching and am still at it. 

2. In depression years, I could not get a business job for 
which I had prepared primarily. 

3. The life of a teacher compared with that of a farm- 
er seemed very attractive to my parents and to me. 

4. Accidental. Had no desire to teach but circumstances 
put me into this means of livelihood. 


In conclusion it may be stated that a commend- 
able degree of idealism prevails among both the 
college students and the Phi Delta Kappa men. 
It must be remembered that nearly all of the col- 
lege men of this study are war veterans. The rea- 
sons given for the choice of teaching by the pres- 
ent generation of college students do not differ 
greatly from those expressed by men who have 
taught five or more years. The results of this in- 
quiry should be helpful to high school and college 
counselors in suggesting to capable young people 
that they consider teaching as their vocational 
choice. 





Professorial Degrees 


Herbert William Siegal reports in the January 
issue of the Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars a study of 45 college cata- 
logues to answer two questions: 

1. What per cent of the faculty held titles of 
professors, associate professors, assistant profes- 
sors, and instructors? 

2. What degree were held by each different 
rank? 

The whole survey gave these percentages of 
positions held by 3,439 faculty members: 32.1 
per cent professors, 19.2 per cent associate pro- 
fessors, 24 per cent assistant professors, and 24.7 
per cent instructors. These percentages differ from 
the hypothetical average institution of Haggerty 
and Works, whose faculty of 80 (26 professors, 
11 associate professors, 16 assistant professors, and 
27 intructors), would have a percentage of 32.5 
per cent professors, 13.7 per cent associate pro- 
fessors, 20 per cent assistant professors, and 33.7 
per cent instructors. 

This study showed that 40 per cent of the fac- 
ulty had earned their doctorates as compared with 
31.29 per cent in the study of Haggerty and 
Works 9 years ago. Below is his table showing the 
faculty rating and percentage holding the doctor's 
degrees and the master’s degrees. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STAFF MEMBERS OF 45 COLLEGES HOLDING EARNED DOCTORATES 
CLASSIFIED BY RANK 











Number of Persons on Whom Number Who Hold Percentages Holding 
Rank of Faculty Percentages Are Based Earned Doctorates Earned Doctorates 
All Staff Members 3,439 1,368 40 
Professors 1,106 718 65 
Associate Professors 664 323 49 
Assistant Professors 824 242 29 
Instructors 845 85 10 














The current study shows that 72 per cent of the 
faculty members who do not hold doctorates hold 


master’s degrees. This compared with the per- 
centage 9 years ago of 66.56 per cent. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STAFF MEMBERS OF 45 COLLEGES, OMITTING THOSE WITH DOCTORATES, 
WHO HOLD EARNED MASTER'S DEGREES, CLASSIFIED BY RANK 











Resk of acd Number of Persons on Whom Number Who Hold Earned Percentages Holding Earned 
ty Percentages Are Based Masters’ Degrees Master’s Degrees 

All Staff Members 2,076 1,497 72 

Professors 393 300 76 

Associate Professors 341 280 82 

Assistant Professors 582 475 82 

Instructors 760 442 58 





















Craftsman 


By M. D. 


ie RESPONSES to questionnaires giving the rea- 
sons for their choice of a career, aspiring candi- 
dates for teaching indicate such reasons as the 
following near the top of the list: 


“I like boys and girls.” 
“I have a desire to be of service to humanity.” 
“I like to work with professional associates who have 


culture and refinement.” 


Certainly such motives are highly commendable. 
However, when a prospect for teaching above 
the elementary school level is casually asked the 
question, “How did you happen to become inter- 
ested in teaching?” the interviewer quite often re- 
ceives an answer somewhat as follows: 


“I like history.” 
“Languages have always been easy for me.” 
“I have always thought that I should like to teach 


mathematics.” 


Then, of course, the candidate for teaching 
proceeds to specialize in the subject of his choice. 
In his methods course he learns the tricks of the 
trade and in his educational psychology he be- 
comes familiar with the great experiments of edu- 
cation (conditioning of dogs, insight of apes, 
maze-running rats, etc.). When the day arrives 
for him to assume full responsibility for his first 
class, he has mastered his subject and he has an 
acquaintance with some of the skills of teaching. 
That knowledge of subject matter and teaching 
skills is both essential and desirable, no one can 
deny. But the person who enters teaching primar- 
ily because of an academic interest in a subject and 
is satisfied with a mastery of subject matter and 
techniques alone will become little more than a 
craftsman. The best teaching is more than a craft; 
it is an art. The artist has understanding—under- 
standing of the needs of the laymen, the boys 
and girls to be educated. 

While the school room is no longer a place of 
terror, unfortunately it may often be a place of 
boredom. The same subjects that were taught 
twenty-five, or even fifty, years ago are still taught 
in many classrooms with little or no change in 
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* M. D. Alcorn is Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation and Director of Teacher Placement, 
San Diego State College, San Diego 5, Cali- 
fornia. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


content or method. When a curriculum consisting 
largely of a single textbook, written by an expert 
in research, is taught by a subject-matter craftsman, 
what type of school experiences may a high school 
boy or girl of the twentieth century expect? The 
English literature class offers an unwelcome intro- 
duction to the unrealistic, unfamiliar speech, set- 
ting, and characters of “Beowulf.” In mathematics 
the class begins with an abstract A and B giving 
each other so many hypothetical apples while the 
period ends with a rigorous drill on obscure 
mathematical manipulations, never to be used and 
soon to be forgotten. The blackboard of the 
chemistry classroom is covered with difficult equa- 
tions to be copied and memorized during the next 
hour. In Latin the class time is spent in conjugat- 
ing verbs found in the story of Caesar’s Gallic 
wars. Finally there comes the last period of the 
day, where the class in social studies attempts to 
achieve familiarity with the wars and territorial 
changes of Babylonia. 

Outside the four walls of the school classroom 
is a living, pulsating “curriculum” of home and 
community activities, competing with the cur- 
riculum of the school. Practical problems of eco- 
nomics and mathematics (budgeting, financing a 
new home, insurance) confront the family around 
the dinner table. The subject matter of the social 
studies (family relations, civic problems, com- 
munity activities) occupies the thoughts of each 
man, woman, or child on the street. The news 
stand, the radio, and the movies determine the 
cultural level of the children in school and the 
parents outside of school. Unfortunately, much 
educative experience outside the school, especially 
that born of the profit motive, is inferior in 
quality. But the gap between the antiquated cur- 
riculum of the academic craftsman and vivid, 
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concrete, functional experiences of boys and girls 
outside the schoolroom is too wide to bridge. 
The situation described in the above paragraph 
is neither hypothetical nor exaggerated. It can, 
and does, happen here. Imbued with a genuine 
love of his subject, the teacher craftsman defeats 
his own purpose. His chief fault is that of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s schoolmaster, of whom it was said, 


“Yet he was kind, or, if sever in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault.” 


A love of teaching based primarily on a love of 
subject matter results in a loss of perspective. In- 
tellectual appreciation for a subject grows with in- 
creased knowledge of it. At the same time the 
teacher-craftsman becomes less able to understand 
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the needs of the boys and girls to be educated. The 
results are inevitable. The teacher develops a 
sense of frustration and futility. The potential 
learner makes a firm resolution never to read an- 
other book dealing with the subjects of his school 
days if and when he ever escapes the classroom. 

Young men and women in teacher education 
must be provided experiences (in methods, psy- 
chology, philosophy, and in the subject-matter 
fields) which bear a functional relationship to the 
educative activities of the schools in which they 
will teach. The secondary school, as well as the 
lower division in college, must provide a curricu- 
lum which bears a functional relationship to the 
home and community experiences of each boy 
and girl to be educated. 











Problem of Youth ia 


“The average age of the first “> 
intoxication of youth is 18 years. = 
This means that many went on 
their first drunk between the ages 
of fifteen and eighteen.” Dr. 
E. M. Jellinek of Yale’s School of 
Alcohol Studies reported to Al- 
lied Youth National Planning 
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Conference in Atlantic City a case 
study of 100 alcoholics. “One 
third of those under consideration 
became alcoholics between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-one; 
one third were in their twenties 
and one third became alcoholics 
after they were thirty.” Dr. Jel- 
linek indicated that 10 per cent 
started as ‘lone drinkers” and 90 
per cent started as social drinkers. 








.Mats of cartoons and graphs like the one 
pictured herewith are available free of 
charge to local committees in any town of 


e 
the Tnited States, and literature on the 
liquor problem will be sent free on request 
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to the American Business Men’s Research 
Foundation, 53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 
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Phi Delta Kappa at Work 


By OSMAN R. HULL 


IVE years ago, just two months after Pearl 
F Harbor, the leading educators of the United 
States met on the Pacific Coast in San Francisco, 
determined to win the war for freedom and peace. 
Today, five years later, we meet on the Atlantic 
Coast, determined to win the battle for peace and 
freedom. 

Phi Delta Kappa has launched a program of 
united effort to make its contributions to world 
reconstruction. The national council of delegates 
from the chapters in April established commis- 
sions to study the needs and to direct activities 
dealing with teacher recruitment, international 
educational cooperation, and research and pro- 
gram. Nearly 100 cooperating committees have 
been established and are now at work in the chap- 
ters in each of these areas. The constructive effect 
of almost 300 committees working in the chap- 
ters of Phi Delta Kappa all over the United States 
is beyond our comprehension. These committees 
initiate and feed ideas and experiences into our 
three national committees, which in turn coordi- 
nate and develop plans and projects for local com- 
mittee consideration and action. Outstanding 
achievements are being realized through those co- 
operating activities. Phi Delta Kappa is applying 
its united strength to the solution of the most 
pressing problems which confront education to- 
day, and at the same time is increasing its strength 
and the initiative of its local chapters. United ac- 
tion should prove more effective and desirable 
than either scattered independent chapter efforts 
or a centralized program. 

One of the most significant and far-reaching 
contributions of Phi Delta Kappa is through the 
service of the individual members in thousands of 
positions of responsibility and leadership. In this 
convention program, a checking of the prelimi- 
Mary announcement of the A. A. S. A. showed 
43 names of Phi Delta Kappa members listed in 
these prominent assignments. A report from our 
national office shows that 170 educational maga- 
zines are edited by Phi Delta Kappa members, 
as reported in the 50th anniversary yearbook of 


* Osman R. Hull, National President of Phi 
Delta Kappa, is Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Southern California. Here 
reported are his remarks at the annual lunch- 
eon of Phi Delta Kappa at the Meeting of 
the A. A. S. A. 


the Educational Press Association of America. The 
clearest evidence of what Phi Delta Kappa is do- 
ing and planning is presented in our PH! DELTA 
KAPPAN, which we believe warrants the closest 
study by professionally minded people. Through 
it many creative minds are releasing reports and 
ideas which strengthen all professional efforts. On 
the basis of the plans just reviewed by its Editorial 
Board, we commend THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN 
to you as one way of fellowship in research, serv- 
ice, and leadership. 


Following the address of the National Presi- 
dent, members at the luncheon in Atlantic City, 
March 4, heard and participated in a discussion of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cutural Organization. Members of the panel were 
Howard Wilson, William G. Carr, George S. 
Kabat, and Phi Delta Kappa National Vice-Presi- 
dent Earle O. Liggitt, with Phi Delta Kappa Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Paul M. Cook as chairman. 
Harold Benjamin responded from the floor to a 
request for a summary of the discussion with a 
fervent pledge of support to UNESCO. 

Following the discussion, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted by the group: 


Resolution 


Whereas, education is a fundamental part of 
UNESCO and international cultural relations, and 

W hereas, the method of achieving the results desired 
is essentially educational; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that it is the opinion of this 
group of 400 members of Phi Delta Kappa that the 
major responsibility of directing and implementing the 
program of UNESCO and the program of cultural rela- 
tions should be administered and supervised by responsi- 
ble and competent educators in the field of public edu- 
cation so selected as to represent all levels of instruction. 
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Working at Teacher Recruitment 


By EMERY STOOPS 


HI DELTA KAPPA has assumed leadership in 
P education's greatest crisis—teacher shortage. 
At the last National Council, Dr. Osman R. Hull, 
National President, made a keynote address upon 
our present status in teacher supply. The Council 
responded by setting up Teacher Recruitment as 
one of its national projects, along with Inter- 
national Educational Cooperation and Research 
and Program. 

Phi Delta Kappans, at the National Council, 
took into account the fact that since V-J Day our 
teacher supply has shrunk alarmingly. They noted 
that teacher shortage has been developing for 
more than two decades. In 1920, 22 per cent of all 
American college students were enrolled in 
teacher colleges. By 1930, only 16 per cent had 
chosen teaching as a career. By 1940, the propor- 
tion had fallen to 7 per cent. During the current 
school year, it is estimated that about 2 per cent 
of all students in the higher institutions have in- 
dicated teaching as a vocation. Young people have 
turned from education in such alarming numbers 
that, while some state universities are bursting at 
the seams, many of our teacher colleges have fewer 
enrollees than they had ten years ago. Many 
teacher colleges on the West Coast and in the Mid- 
west have received large G.I. enrollments with as 
few as 3 per sent of their students actually prepar- 
ing to teach. 

As the teacher shortage assumed crisis propor- 
tions, our country tried to plug the gap by issuing 
emergency credentials. In 1940, we had only 2,- 
305 emergency credentials throughout the nation. 
By 1943, the number rose to 69,423. In 1945, the 
number exceeded 108,000. The N. E. A. has esti- 
mated there are more than 170,000 holders of 
emergency certificates during this school year. It 
is disheartening to follow predictions for next 
year, which indicate that we shall have more than 
200,000 teachers, or nearly 25 per cent of the total, 
with sub-standard training. 

Since the birth rate in our nation has jumped 
from 19 per 1,000 to 29 per 1,000, and since it 
takes several years to prepare elementary teach- 
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* Emery Stoops is Coordinator of Research and 
Guidance, County of Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Education, 808 N. Spring Street, Los 
Angeles 12, California. He is Chairman of 
the Phi Delta Kappa National Committee on 
Teacher Recruitment. 


ers, our immediate outlook for an adequate supply 
is not hopeful. Our crucial shortage is at the ele- 
mentary level. More men will be needed for years 
to come in elementary schools. 

Some of the conditions which discourage teach- 
ers—low salary, lack of status, and general pub- 
lic apathy—are being corrected. But after sufficient 
corrections are made, it will take several years to 
recruit and prepare an adequate supply of high 
caliber teachers. For these reasons, Phi Delta Kap- 
pa is giving major emphasis to the teacher recruit- 
ment program. 


Phi Delta Kappa’s Organization for Teacher 
Recruitment 


After the last National Council had named 
Teacher Recruitment as one of its major projects, 
the National Executive Committee immediately 
set up machinery to implement the program. It 
provided for a Phi Delta Kappa National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Recruitment, and for a Co- 
operating Committee in each campus and field 
chapter. 

The National Committee is comprised of: 
Aubrey L. Berry, Director of Teacher Placement, 
University of California at Los Angeles; Arthur 
F. Corey, Executive Secretary, California Teach- 
ers’ Association; Raymond C. Perry, Director of 
Teacher Education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; John C. Whinnery, Superintendent, Monte- 
bello City Unified Schools; Osman R. Hull, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, ex-officio; and Emery Stoops, Coordinator 
of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County 
Schools, Chairman. This committee has the help 
and support of the following national authorities 
who act in the capacity of consultants: Edwin A. 
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Lee, Dean of Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles; Francis F. Powers, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Washington; Frank 
E. Bass, Assistant Secretary, Tennessee Educa- 
tional Association; W. W. Wright, Dean, School 
of Education, Indiana University; C. C. Trilling- 
ham, County Superintendent of Schools, Los An- 
geles County; E. O. May, Fiske Teachers Agency; 
Robert Woellner, Board of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement, University of Chicago; Karl W. 
Bigelow, Chairman of Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education, American Council on Educa- 
tion. 

The National Committee serves as a clearing 
house for the collection of ideas and the produc- 
tion of materials which it sends to chapter officers 
and to the chairmen of Cooperating Committees. 
The National Phi Delta Kappa Teacher Recruit- 
ment Committee has also been in contact with each 
dean or director of every teacher college and school 
of education throughout the country. As a result, 
almost every teacher education institution has set 
up special faculty committees on teacher recruit- 
ment. These committees work closely with the 
National Committee and with local chapter Co- 
operating Committees. 

Several bulletins have been prepared to date for 
use by the local chapters. The National Commit- 
tee has also contacted all major radio programs 
which are released over national hook-ups, request- 
ing that favorable plugs and features be given to 
Education and to Teacher Recruitment. Many Phi 
Delta Kappans have written that they have heard 
this type of favorable publicity beamed to lay peo- 

le. 
. At present, the National Committee is working 
with Frith Films, Inc., of Hollywood, upon the 
production of a 16 mm. sound and color film 
which will depict the professional and personal 
life of an elementary teacher in an attractive man- 
ner. The National Committee hopes to cut enough 
red tape to have this Phi Delta Kappa film avail- 
able for use some time during the 1947-48 school 
year. 
Another project of the National Phi Delta 
Kappa Teacher Recruitment Committee has been 
the preparation of a highly illustrated 24-page 
monograph setting forth the advantages of teach- 
ing as a career. This monograph is being slanted 
toward secohdary school students, and was sub- 
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mitted for approval in “dummy” form to the 
National Executive Committee at its March meet- 
ing in Atlantic City. 


Importance of Cooperating Committees 


Even though the National Committee is very ac- 
tive in the production and dissemination of ideas 
and materials, the real strength and heart of the 
Phi Delta Kappa Teacher Recruitment project lies 
in each local chapter with the Cooperating Com- 
mittee. These Cooperating Committees are on the 
firing line. They meet with educators who must 
recruit our own replacements. They also meet the 
boys and girls who will be the teachers of our next 
generation. 

According to scattered reports coming in from 
these chapter Cooperating Committees, they are 
doing much to help head off our pending crisis in 
teacher supply. These committees began by appris- 
ing Phi Delta Kappans of our crucial teacher situ- 
ation. Next, they contacted administrators, coun- 
selors, and teachers to make them aware of the 
problem. Through fellow-educators and by direct 
contact, the Cooperating Committees are doing 
much to recruit outstanding young people for ca- 
reers in teaching. These local committees have 
sponsored chapter meetings devoted to Boys’ 
Night, cooperated with state and local teacher or- 
ganizations, passed out literature to schools and to 
school students, prepared and delivered speeches 
to P.T.A.’s and service clubs, secured local news- 
paper and radio publicity, organized Future 
Teachers of America Clubs, and secured speakers 
upon teacher recruitment for conferences and in- 
stitutes. 

Briefly, the Cooperating Committees serve as a 
proving ground for ideas, techniques, and ma- 
terials, some of which they prepare and forward to 
the National Committee. The National Commit- 
tee in turn organizes these ideas, techniques, and 
materials and funnels them back for us by all Co- 
operating Committees. 


W hat Every Phi Delta Kappan Can Do. 


We, as individual Phi Delta Kappans, have a 
job, an urgent job. Just as the Cooperating Com- 
mittees are the right arm of the National Com- 
mittee, each Phi Delta Kappan is the right hand of 
the Chapter Cooperating Committee. Individual 


(Continued on page 352) 
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The Catholic Approach to Education 


By FRANCIS M. CROWLEY 


of the whole man, “‘soul united to body in 
unity of nature, with all his faculties, natural and 
supernatural, such as right reason and revelation 
showed him to be.” The Catholic theory is that the 
effects of original sin—weakness of will and dis- 
orderly inclinations—must be corrected and good 
habits must be developed. This cannot be done by 
relying solely on the powers of human nature. 
The mind must be enlightened and the will 
strengthened by supernatural truth and the grace 
of God. 
Education for the Whole of Life 
This is the same as saying that Catholic philoso- 
phy of education is the philosophy of the super- 
natural; that is, it has not only a sound philosophi- 
cal but a decidedly positive theological basis. The 
late Monsignor Edward A. Pace, at one time Vice- 
Rector of the Catholic University of America, ex- 
pressed it rather well when he said: ‘‘Education 
may be defined as that form of social activity 
whereby, under the direction of mature minds and 
by the use of adequate means, the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral powers of the immature being 
are so developed as to prepare him for the accom- 
plishment of his life-work here and for the attain- 
ment of his eternal destiny.” The student is to be 
prepared for life here and hereafter. “For precisely 
this reason, Christian education takes in the whole 
aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, 
intellectual and moral, individual, domestic and 
social, not with a view of reducing it in any way, 
but in order to elevate, regulate and perfect it, in 
accordance with the example and teaching of 
Christ.”’"! In order to achieve the ends of Christian 
education, it is necessary that the entire program 
be dominated by the Christian spirit, so that re- 
ligion may be “the foundation and crown of the 
youth’s entire training at every level of instruc- 
tion.” 


Cima education provides for the education 





* This article was an address to the Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies in Chicago, January, 1947, under the title, “ 
Catholic Approach to Religion and Education in America.” In 
the series representatives of other faiths made reports. Publication 
of the entire series is being contemplated; for information, write to 
the Institute for Religious and Social Studies, 3080 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


* Francis M. Crowley is Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Fordham University, 302 Broadway, 
New York 7, New York.* 


Many years have passed since the late Pope Pius 
XI published his great encyclical letter on the 
Christian Education of Youth. He was not the first 
to speak out on this vitally important question of 
Christian education. In his encyclical he made it 
quite clear that he was only repeating the instruc- 
tions of Pius IX and Leo XIII, and that attend- 
ance at public schools is forbidden by Canon Law, 
thus making the regulation binding in conscience. 
“The school,” he wrote, “if not a temple, is a 
den.” A school from which religion is excluded 
is contrary to the fundamental principles of edu- 
cation. Such a school in time is bound to become 
irreligious. The only school that is a fit school for 
Catholic students is a school controlled by the 
Church, in which religion is the foundation and 
crown of the youth’s entire training, not only in 
the elementary grades but in the high school and 
college as well. 

Parent Must Send Child to Catholic School 

American bishops have been just as solicitous 
as the long line of Holy Fathers. Numerous 
pastoral letters of the American hierarchy have 
dealt with the subject of education, and the De- 
crees of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(1884) proclaimed in forceful language that the 
parent must send his child to the Catholic school. 
The language is quite to the point—in its strict- 
est interpretation the Bishop alone can approve 
sending a Catholic child to a public school. In the 
hurly-burly existence which we lead, it is impos- 
sible for the average Catholic parent to do any 
more than meet the normal demands made on him 
by his occupation and his home. For those who 
have been fortunate enough to secure an education 
under Catholic auspices, the instruction of their 
offspring in the teachings of the Church is a com- 
paratively easy matter; but we must remember 
that a great number are only possessed of rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the teaching of the Church, 
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usually secured through Sunday school instruc- 
tion, released time programs, desultory reading 
and attendance at missions or Sunday services. 


Schools for All Ages 


The Catholic Church has been obliged then, for 
the sake of principle, to establish a separate system 
of schools. The chief purpose of these schools is 
to give to the Catholic child the Catholic train- 
ing which is his baptismal birthright. Educational 
institutions functioning under the aegis of the 
Church in America today provide training adapted 
to all stages of the student's educational growth. 

The Third Plenary Council decrees influenced 
the growth of parochial schools, since many Catho- 
lics were quite dissatisfied with public schools and 
only needed such consel to undertake the task of 
organizing a separate school system. Burns and 
Kohlbrenner? show that in 1883, the year preced- 
ing the Baltimore Council, there were 6,241 
churches and 2,491 schools; that is, forty per cent 
of the churches reported schools. By 1933, the 
numbers had grown to 12,537 and 7,462 re- 
spectively, showing that sixty per cent of the 
parishes offered education at the elementary level. 
While this represents a twenty per cent increase 
during the fifty-year period (1883-1933) in the 
number of parishes with schools, it falls far short 
of the ideal set by the Baltimore Council—a school 
in every parish. 


Elementary Schools 


The elementary division of the Catholic school 
system includes three types of schools: parochial, 
private and institutional. The parochial school is 
controlled by a parish, a private school by a re- 
ligious order, and an institutional school by a 
diocese, a religious order or a private foundation. 
Of the 7,944 Catholic elementary schools, 7,056 
aré parochial; 559, private; 329, institutional. 
Parochial schools are now functioning in every 
State and in each of the 113 dioceses. Episcopal 
jurisdictions, bearing the names of American 
cities, provide extensive facilities such as: Chi- 
cago, 398 schools; Philadelphia, 334; New York, 
281; Pittsburgh, 229; St. Louis, 222; Brooklyn, 
216; Milwaukee, 200. 

The schools in most jurisdictions are admin- 
istered by a school board and a diocesan superin- 
tendent of schools empowered to appoint teachers, 
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approve the curriculum, supervise instruction, pre- 
pare reports, direct building programs, and pro- 
mote public relations. 

The superintendent and the board are directly 
responsible to the bishop of the diocese, who in 
turn is entirely free to adopt policies and prac- 
tices which fit the peculiar needs of the schools of 
his jurisdiction. In other words, each diocese is 
autonomous since there is no national head of the 
Catholic school system. The unifying principle is 
the philosophy of education to which all subscribe, 
since it promotes a common belief in the efficacy 
of religious instruction, obedience to episcopal au- 
thority, and sound principles and methods. This is 
especially evident in the uniformity in policy and 
practice characteristic of the 139 Religious Orders 
which supply the 50,876 Sisters required to care 
for the instruction of 2,035,182 pupils in 7,944 
elementary schools. In addition, there are 1,142 
priests and brothers and 3,643 lay teachers 
(1940). 


Secondary Schools 


The intense popular interest in public secondary 
education, characteristic of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, was paralleled by a concerted 
effort to extend Catholic secondary school facili- 
ties. American Bishops urged pastors and people 
to extend parochial education upward so as to 
lengthen the period of instruction under Catholic 
auspices. Parochial high schools soon developed 
and by 1915 over 250 were in operation, mostly 
along the Eastern seaboard. Certain weaknesses 
inherent in this type of school, such as small en- 
rollment, limited curriculum, inadequate library 
and laboratory facilities, etc., were soon remedied 
by the establishment of the central or diocesan 
high school. This type draws from many parishes, 
sometimes as high as fifty contributing to its sup- 
port. 

The parochial high school is supported by the 
parish or by tuition fees. The central high school 
receives its chief support from the diocese in which 
it is located or from the parishes of which its stu- 
dents are members. In some instances, a nominal 
tuition fee is charged. The academy depends solely 
upon tuition fees. 

A fourth type of secondary school, the institu- 
tional, is usually operated by orphanage officials 
to provide some additional education beyond the 
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elementary grades. There are 1,021 parochial high 
schools. There are only ten institutional high 
high schools. Of the 2,105 secondary schools, ap- 
proximately 49 per cent are parochial high 
schools; 35 per cent, academies; 8 per cent, cen- 
tral. The traditional four-year program is offered 
by 1,622 schools. 

The usual curriculums are classical, college-pre- 
paratory, academic, commercial, scientific, home 
economics, and general. Only 126 schools are op- 
erated on the 6-3-3 basis. Ninety per cent of Cath- 
olic secondary schools are accredited. 

The services of 20,976 teachers are required to 
care for 361,123 students (157,583 boys; 203,540 
girls). Religious teachers account for 83.5 per 
cent and lay teachers, 16.5 per cent of the total 
number employed (1940). 


Higher Education 


In the early days, due to conditions which also 
influenced the development of non-sectarian insti- 
tutions, little distinction was made between a col- 
lege and a secondary school. Of the thirty-eight 
Catholic institutions of higher learning in exist- 
ence by 1850, eighteen were chartered and five 
were known as universities. After 1850 there was 
. a great increase in the number of colleges for men, 
so that by 1866 there were sixty institutions offer- 
ing instruction. By 1936 the number had increased 
to seventy-eight, distributed from coast to coast 
and from the Canadian border to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The expansion of the programs of Catholic 
academies for girls was chiefly responsible for 
the inauguration of many college courses for 
women. In time, the offerings made a year or two 
of post-graduate work possible. Post-graduate stu- 
dents were admitted at St. Mary’s Academy, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, as early as 1870. The first full 
four-year institution established was the College of 
Notre Dame of Maryland in 1895. Trinity Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., founded in 1897 and 
opened in 1900, was the first to be founded as a 
complete college from the beginning. The rate of 
growth since the opening of the century has been 
quite rapid. Fourteen new institutions had been 
established by 1915. The number had increased to 
seventy-eight by 1926, and fourteen years later 
had reached the impressive total of 117. 

Fourteen institutions have university status, in 
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the sense that they have a graduate school and an 
administrative officer responsible for the direction 
of graduate studies. Not until the opening of the 
century did the university movement gain full mo- 
mentum, six of the fourteen universities securing 
university charters since 1906. In nine of the 
universities, the professional students account for 
forty-three per cent of the total enrollment. Over 
thirty-three per cent of the professional schools 
have been established since 1920. The total num- 
ber of teachers in the 193 colleges and universities 
is 13,142. Of these, 6,525 or approximately fifty 
per cent are Religious and 6,617 or fifty per cent 
are lay. The total enrollment is 161,886. Of these, 
47.3 per cent are men and 52.7 per cent, women 
(1940). 


Training Teachers 


The First and Second Plenary Councils of Balti- 
more considered the training of teachers of suf- 
ficent importance to make special mention of the 
problem, but it was not until the Third Council 
met, in 1884, that special provisions were made 
for extending the teacher-training program of the 
Church. The Third Council hoped to improve 
teaching through the establishment of Diocesan 
Examining Boards which would issue certificates 
to candidates passing examinations covering con- 
tent and methods. Full pre-service preparation was 
held up as the desirable goal but only very few 
Communities were able to attain this objective. In 
time, due to the desire of Catholic teachers to se- 
cure State certificates, the stronger Communities 
established teacher-training programs, providing 
at least two years of training before certification for 
the elementary school. The weaker Communities 
could not underwrite the cost of such programs. 
In many cases, State normal schools and universi- 
ties were used to supplement Community teacher- 
training facilities. Catholic institutions of higher 
learning established special programs in extension 
centers and during the summer months to care for 
the special needs of Catholic teachers working for 
State certificates. This movement gained full mo- 
mentum shortly after World War I, especially in 
the East and Midwest, and has been largely re- 
sponsible for the satisfactory standards in effect 
for Catholic teachers in service. Provision is made, 
of course, for instruction in the content and meth- 
ods of religion, Catholic philosophy, church his- 
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tory, and character education. The entire program 
is based on the Catholic philosophy of education. 


Church Schools Reach Half of Children 


The Catholic Church cares for approximately 
fifty per cent of all Catholic children in parochial 
schools. It has not been possible to live up to the 
ideal set by the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more—a parochial school near each church. Pov- 
erty, indifference, widely scattered Catholic groups 
and the shortage of religious teachers may be cited 
as some of the reasons for inability to achieve the 
ideal. Many Catholic parents have been obliged, 
therefore, to send their children to public schools. 
The religious instruction of these pupils must be 
cared for in the home, in Sunday schools or in 
released time programs, in keeping with the tradi- 
tion of the Catholic Church. The Bishops attend- 
ing the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, in 
1866, urged that pastors of parishes gather Cath- 
olic children attending public schools ‘‘on Sun- 
days and on other holydays and at times even 
oftener in order to instruct them zealously and 
diligently in the elements of Christian doctrine.” 
The same solicitude was displayed by the Bishops 
attending the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
in 1884. The Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
in Rome, issued a decree in 1935 on Catechetical 
Instruction. It provided for a special series of les- 
sons in religion for better and more advanced in- 
struction of those who teach Christian Doctrine 
to public school children, and instructed the 
Bishops to supply able catechists of both sexes to 
help the pastors. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctorine, 
whose establishment is obligatory in every parish 
in the world, is the chief agency employed by 
bishops and pastors to organize Sunday schools, 
religious vacation schools, and week-day religion 
schools to provide instruction during released time 
or during out-of-school hours. Most of the dioceses 
now have Directors of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine who are responsible for the or- 
ganization and direction, under the bishop’s super- 
vision and with the pastors’ aid, of proper pro- 
gtams of instruction. 


Released-Time Efforts Found Good 


The experience of such officials shows beyond 
doubt that released time programs may be operated 
successfully. Such programs provide the best 
form of religious education for public schools 
children, especially when supplemented by at- 
tendance at religious vacation schools. It is a matter 
of record that Catholic children attending public 
schools frequently transfer to parochial schools 
after experiencing the advantages of organized 
religious instruction. The Catholic Church is in 
favor of any plan which makes it possible to pro- 
vide for the religious education of Catholic chil- 
dren attending public schools and looks on re- 
leased time programs with special favor. Even the 
perfect program of supplementary instruction, 
however, would not be considered as a substitute 
for the Catholic school. 


Weekday Religious Education 


The use of released time makes weekday re- 
ligious education possible. Children are released 
during school hours to attend classes in religious 
education held by the different denominations in 
churches, schools or halls. The schools thus co- 
operate with church and home in providing re- 
ligious education. In the pioneer days programs 
were conducted before and after school hours. The 
advantages of using released time have become so 
evident that the present swing toward this prac- 
tice is decidedly marked. In 1937, it is reported 
that released time schools were conducted under 
various legal provisions in forty-five states, in more 
than 2,000 centers, with an estimated enrollment 
of 265,000 pupils.* Returns for 1945 show a 
sharp increase. In January of that year 1,500,000 
elementary and high school children were partici- 
pating in the released time plan. The programs 
for these students were offered in approximately 
2,000 communities in all but two states. Thirty- 
seven states have the “practice and usage’”’ of re- 
leased time or of permitting ‘‘use of public schools 
by religious groups after school hours,” which 
may or may not include religious instruction.‘ 
Since in the better plans, provision is made for 
qualified teachers, proper equipment, attendance 
reports, proper grading, standard examinations 
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and activity programs, school leaders have been 
willing to cooperate, and in many instances have 
taken the initiative in recommending the adoption 
of the plan.* 

The released time program leads the student 
to see that religious instruction is an integral part 
of education. More time is provided for religious 
instruction, thus making continuity possible. The 
instruction is unquestionably vested with a certain 
amount of dignity and higher standards are estab- 
lished. Providing for the instruction elsewhere 
does away with the criticism of bringing sectarian 
influence into the public school, and removes en- 
tirely any possibility of friction or legal action. 
The weekday religious education program does as 
much as any plan can to make the religious attitude 
a part of the learning process. The cooperation 
of home, church, and school makes education one 
to the child. The ideal set-up is the denominational 
school, such as the Catholic parochial school; but 
funds are not forthcoming for support of a still 
greater number, so we must do the best we can 
for the great number of Catholic children now in 
public schools, and we can do so through the 
weekday religious education program. 


Syllabus for Religious Instruction 


The most popular syllabus for Catholic centers 
operating on released time is based upon the Cate- 
chism and correlated with the Bible and Church 
History. It is graded for use on the elementary 
school level. It has been prepared by a special com- 
mittee for the National Center of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine. The syllabus provides 
for three groupings—Grades I-II, III-V, and VI- 
VIII. The child is instructed in his first prayers 
in the first grade and is prepared in the second 
grade for Confession and First Communion. The 
third grade is given over to the Apostles’ creed and 
the Life of Our Lord. The Commandments and 
the Sacraments are covered in the fourth and fifth 
grades. The New Testament, with emphasis on 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Life of Christ, is 
studied in the sixth grade. The students return 





* A reprint entitled, “Released Time for Religious Instruc- 
tion,” has been prepared by Father Joseph B. Collins, S.S. of 
the Catholic University of America. It presents an excellent 
summary of the pros and cons of the subject and has special 
value because of the author's standing as Director of the 
National Center, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Copies 
may be secured from the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C. 
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again to the Commandments in the seventh grade, 
with special emphasis on the precepts of the 
Church. Old and new subject matter on the Sacra- 
ments is covered in the eighth grade, with special 
emphasis on the Mass and Church History. The 
unit of instruction during any given week presents 
prayer study, Scriptural references, doctrine and 
practice. The instructor is provided with a manual 
carrying material for the development of lessons 
and suggestions for making the instruction prac-. 
tical. Frequent reviews are provided for and sub- 
ject matter is adapted so as to care for the special 
abilities and particular needs of different age 
groups. 


Religious Study in the High School 


Instruction at the high school level provides for 
advanced study of Christian Doctrine, with special 
treatment of moral and social questions. An effort 
is made to provide instruction that is Christ-cen- 
tered; that is, “to make Christianity a life to be 
lived according to the model of Christ.” In some 
centers for high school students, the Bible is the 
main course of study. This gives students an op- 
portunity to earn credit for such instruction in sec- 
tions of the country where it is authorized by the 
State or the local board of education. 


Finding Teachers of Religion 


Teachers are provided from the staffs of 
parochial schools, high schools, and colleges. 
Seminarians quite frequently serve as instructors. 
Many Catholic college students consider such 
service as a contribution to the community. There 
are 80,000 religious teachers in Catholic schools. 
Despite the fact that there is such a great reserve 
of teaching personnel, difficulty has been experi- 
enced in some sections of the country in securing 
qualified instructors. Catholic teachers serving in 
public schools have organized groups in great 
urban centers to care for catechetical instruction. 
Many colleges and universities are now offering 
courses for lay catechists. Much remains to be 
done before the standards in all centers reach the 
level the leaders in this movement have set as their 
objective. Each effort is being made, however, 
to improve the quality of the teaching personnel 
and instruction, to provide adequate instruction 
materials, and to check on the results through 
standard examinations and effective supervision. 
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Promote Tolerance 


There are some who claim that released time 
for religious instruction creates a divisive influ- 
ence in the public school. They hold that group 
antagonisms are thus promoted with all of their 
ugly consequences. But the record does not sup- 
port this claim; in fact, the contrary seems to be 
true, in the sense that common planning for a 
worthy purpose promotes cooperation based on 
sympathy and understanding—the only true basis 
of tolerance. But we may not with impunity shut 
our eyes to a growing degree of intolerance which 
has become so manifest of late in sporadic out- 
breaks on a national scale. All agencies engaged 
in educating American youth must view the pro- 
motion of tolerance as a very real and pressing 
obligation. In promoting tolerance, however, we 
must do so within the limits prescribed by truth 
and the principles of free government. 


Education for Solution of Group Antagonisms 


It is rather unfortunate that so many sources of 
group antagonisms have a European origin. How 
the course of history might have been changed if 
such antagonisms, by some magical process, could 
have been sublimated or destroyed at the moment 
of taking the oath of citizenship! But that might 
have been only a partial solution, chiefly because 
the economic, social, political and religious 
stresses of American life would in time have pro- 
duced other conflicts in more virulent form. What 
I am trying to say is that no formula will do away 
with group antagonisms altogether. The most un- 
predictable of all animals is man. He is still “Mr. 
X”’ when you have used your formula to solve the 
problem. That is why the recent attempt to force 
the issue through legislative anti-discrimination 
enactments holds little promise. It is the mind 
and the heart and the will we must enlist if we are 
to promote the interests of tolerance, not the lips, 
the hands or the feet. Sumptuary legislation is not 
the solution. John Barleycorn won the decision in 
the Eighteenth Amendment bout, demonstrating 
that no matter how noble the basis of the experi- 
ment may be, you cannot legislate people into 
goodness. 

The solution is largely a matter of education of 
the right kind. The school can contribute some- 
thing but not so much as some expect. The home, 
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the community and religious groups must also 
shoulder the burden. All face great handicaps be- 
cause there is so little to work with. Training or ap- 
peals based on love of one’s fellowman because he 
is an American or a good citizen do not care for 
the problem. Campaigns and conferences serve a 
very useful purpose. But the work of any agency 
is headed for failure unless there is a direct ap- 
peal to conscience, so shaped as to develop an in- 
telligent understanding of man’s relationships 
with man and of the duties and responsibilities 
that flow out of these relationships. ““Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Children must be 
taught that they have a common Father in heaven 
and that they must love one another as God also 
loves them: Many Americans are so little con- 
cerned over God and the things of God that the 
concepts of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of Christ have little meaning for 
them. Yet it is these concepts alone which give rise 
to belief in the sacredness of the human person- 
ality. It is the only basis for the American way of 
life. The wise man makes sure that his fellow 
enjoys the same rights that he holds sacred. Per- 
sonality is sacred for all or for none. 


Home Is the First Teacher of Religion 


The home is the first and holiest school. The at- 
titude of the young toward most of life’s activities 
is determined by the home environment. The 
prejudices of childhood often shape the thinking 
of the man. Justice and charity must function in 
the home training of youth or the promotion of 
tolerance is a lost cause. Family education of the 
right sort is then of the very essence. It must have 
a foundation in the supernatural, for religion is 
necessary to give social charity form and sanction. 
This prerequisite gives second place to the church. 
The third should go to the school and community 
agencies functioning on a cooperative basis. This 
order is somewhat at variance with that commonly 
accepted by the public, calling for the school in 
first place; the community second; the home, third, 
and the church, last. All of the foregoing implies 
that better homes mean better men. We must 
strengthen the home by increasing its responsibili- 
ties. “Its protection and improvement and, where 
necessary, its rehabilitation, is a challenge to our 
intelligence, our courage, and our high resolve.” 
Religious instruction in any form promotes this 
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high purpose. Any form of activity which protects 
and strengthens the American Way of Life is not 
divisive in character. Released time for religious 
education may be considered as an effective means 
of promoting this end. 


Public Schools Lack Religious Instruction 


One of America’s most pressing problems is the 
lack of religious instruction in public schools, 
since the Church and the home are unable to cope 
with the problem single-handed or through joint 
action. School officials must be concerned more 
and more with the moral enlightenment of the 
masses, since there has been a sharp increase in 
juvenile delinquency, and the home has broken 
down as an agency for religious instruction be- 
cause of parental indifference or ignorance. Sur- 
veys show that the majority of children receive 
only a modicum of moral and religious prepara- 
tion, yet modern complex social conditions submit 
even the well-molded character to temptations and 
stresses undreamt of a generation ago. Religious 
education is necessary for protection, clarity of 
purpose, and progress in terms of social welfare. 
Society can only be transformed through the in- 
dividual. At the very moment our problem is “to 
make America safe for differences.’ Democracy is 
after all a religious ideal. A sense of relationship 
to God, a belief in His fatherhood and the 
brotherhood of man contribute greatly to the de- 
velopment of attitudes that will make America 
safe for differences. 


On Teaching the Ten Commandments 


From time to time the suggestion is made that 
simultaneous instruction in religion of all groups 
by one teacher might be feasible. The advantages 
are self-evident, such as maximum use of teaching 
personnel, less disruption of schedulés, promotion 
of a sense of unity, and the development of uni- 
form standards. Character education programs 
have been organized on this basis occasionally. 
Some have been quite successful. The chief diffi- 
culty would be in selecting a body of subject mat- 
ter which would be acceptable to all sects. Per- 
haps we could all agree on the Ten Command- 
ments for a start. But there would be such sharp 
doctrinal differences in interpreting them that too 
many of them might be broken before deciding 
on acceptable treatment. Divorce, euthanasia and 


birth control may be cited as problems for which 
Catholics have only one answer. In an early day 
such a plan might have been feasible but it would 
be only a source of friction in our time. Those who 
do not agree with this conclusion should read chap- 
ters 1 and 3 of the Tenth Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators.5 The 
following are taken from that symposium on 
character education: 


We are in a new era; the mores must undergo funda- 
mental changes: new conceptions of right and wrong 
must be forged. . . . Relativity must replace absolutism 
in the realms of morals. . . . The day of authoritarian- 
ism is past . . . the youth of the country are abandon- 
ing the severe sex taboos of the past, the sanctity of the 
marriage relationship is being challenged; the dogmas 
and ceremonies of the church are losing ground and 
the traditional purposes of living fail to satisfy. (Chap- 
ter 1.) The old structure passes. Religion, morality, 
business, family, school, and state change. . . . Is the 
goal chaos? . . . to gather the essence of past contribu- 
tions into a new integration shaped to modern social 
needs, is the creative opportunity of the educator. 
(Chapter 3.) 


We fear that in common instruction the empha- 
sis would be on knowledge rather than on atti- 
tudes. Catholic children must be trained ¢o do the 
things they are taught, as distinct from instruction. 
Every effort must be made “to implant habits of 
virtue in the child’s soul, habits which in later 
years will insure the constant practice of his re- 
ligion.’” Common instruction could not impart to 
young Catholics ‘‘a sense of the tremendous reality 
of religion.” 


Indifference Is Great Enemy of Religion 


In reading the pastoral letters dealing with 
education published by the American Catholic 
bishops, one is repeatedly impressed by the con- 
stant repetition of one word—indifferentism. It 
expresses the real problem we are facing in 
American education today; that is, what does re- 
ligion amount to anyway? Some express it by say- 
ing that one religion is as good as another. It 
is the philosophy of life of the man who con- 
siders himself only as a higher form of animal, 
interested only in piling up the goods of this 
world. Since there is no hereafter, why should he 
be concerned about religion or religious educa- 
tion? It is the deadliest of the enemies religion has 


to face. It is the creeping paralysis that is destroy- 
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ing religion in every phase of American life. It is 
because of indifferentism that the Catholic Church 
stresses constantly that everything else in her 
schools must be subordinate to her aim to make 
her charges other Christs. Is any system of educa- 
tional philosophy acceptable which ignores the 
two turning points in human history—the Fall 
and the Incarnation? In other words, Chesterton’s 
observation still applies: ‘“The most practical and 
important thing about a man is his view of the 
universe.” We are living in a strange age, a period 
characterized by an appalling increase in crime, a 
homicidal lowering of the birth rate, bitter war 
between classes, recurring financial and economic 
crises, political revolutions, and growing instabil- 
ity in human society. We may well ask in the lan- 
guage of the man in the street, “How did we get 
that way?” Some reasons for the present confusion 
are rather readily determined. For instance, we 
may say with a seasonable degree of certainty that 
the rise of secularism has been largely responsible. 
Secularism may be described as any view of life 
which is based upon the belief that religion and re- 
ligious considerations, as of God and a future life, 
should be ignored or excluded. Secularism with its 
emphasis on the development of ethical standards 
that serve the present social needs is particularly 
dangerous in an age of indifferentism and dis- 
belief, since it sanctions the natural desire to fol- 
low the path of least resistance in determining the 
standards that are to govern human conduct, mov- 
ing men to choose those which insure limitless en- 
joyment of things of this earth. 

Indifferentism with regard to matters concern- 
ing the spiritual nature of man is on the increase in 
American higher education. It seems to me that I 
should illustrate my point from my own area of 
specialization—Education. A short time ago, I re- 
ceived a copy of the Dictionary of Education 
supplying information on more than 16,000 pro- 
fessional terms in education. The Dictionary repre- 
sents an attempt to select from such related fields 
as psychology, sociology, and philosophy those 
terms with significant educational connotations. 
The word “soul” does not appear in the volume, 
and the same is true of “God,” “‘supernatural,” 
and other terms which would indicate that the 
experts who reviewed the master list of 16,000 
terms considered our topic of little importance. 
Even the word “psyche,” commonly understood 
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as referring to the human soul, is not listed. Is it 
true that psychology, the science of the human 
soul, no longer considers the soul? 


Teachers Without Religious Convictions 


Many changes have occurred during the past 
generation. One of the most disturbing has been 
the steady decrease in the number of public 
school teachers who have definite religious con- 
victions. The increase in the number of irreligious 
or indifferent principals or superintendents is 
still more alarming. Too many teachers are gradu- 
ates of colleges and universities in which the name 
of God is seldom mentioned. Too often the last 
shreds of a dying faith are taken from them in 
these institutions. Scoffers and non-believers are 
permitted to instruct the children of Christian 
parents. The situation is becoming more critical 
hourly. Leaders have now gone so far as to drop 
“ethical training’ as one of the objectives of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Have public 
educators become so completely secularized or in- 
different as to discard the last elements which 
would in any way recognize the spiritual aim com- 
mon to all true education? 


Renewed Interest in Religious Instruction 


The advocates of complete secularization of 
American education have carried their claim to 
the absurd length of holding that only the health 
of the child, other than instruction in secular sub- 
jects, is the peculiar responsibility of the public 
school. The writings of the Founding Fathers, 
the constitutional amendments, the Bill of Rights, 
or State legislation in any form, furnish no basis 
for such a contention. The health of the soul is 
as important as the health of the body, and though 
we respect the rights of conscience and bar sec- 
tarian instruction from the public school, we are 
unwilling to admit that it must be a secularized, 
irreligious school. The doctrine of separation of 
Church and State is now so misinterpreted that 
one would be led to believe that public schools 
must be irreligious. Religious freedom can be 
guarded without going to that extreme. The situ- 
ation has become so critical that in the words 
of President Nicholas Murray Butler, “the whole 
weight of tax-supported schools appears on the 
side of the pagan element in the population.” 

The revival of interest in religious instruction 
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during or after school hours is one of the most 
heartening educational developments of our gen- 
eration. Educators of good will recognize the in- 
struction in morals must be supported by instruc- 
tion in religion, for religion alone can give force 
to ethical ideals. They realize that morality must 
have the sanction of religion if it is to play its role 
in the preservation of democracy, that in this day 
of subversive ideologies it is becoming increasingly 
important to let religion and morality make their 
contributions to the cause of good government, 
and that governments have fallen in the past, not 
for lack of knowledge, but because men lacked 
disciplined wills guided by religious truths. The 
friends of religious education are the leaven in the 
mass. In them we vest our hope. A publication of 
the Commission on American Citizenship of the 
Catholic University of America, Better Men for 
Better Times,® has a chapter entitled “The Vision 
of a Better World” which outlines our task so 
well that some of it bears quoting: 


We must rediscover the America our fathers founded 
and in which their hopes were vested, the America of 
faith in God, the America of churches and church-going 
people, the America of men and women and children 
who pray and walk in the Divine Presence, the America 
that feeds its intellect on Heavenly Wisdom and not on 
the husks served up by shallow-minded teachers and 
writers who lack the education and the mental stamina 
to understand the American soul and to cling to the 
American tradition. 
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“Education does not mean teaching people to 
know what they do not know. It means teaching 
them to behave as they do not behave.”—John 
Ruskin. 


Fulbright Awards 


It appears very unlikely at this time that it will be 
possible to grant Fulbright awards for use before the 
academic year of 1948. When you consider the time 
required to establish the fiscal and administrative pro- 
cedural details, the negotiation of executive agree- 
ments with some 24 to 40 foreign governments, the 
establishment and deliberations of the Board, the 
necessity for allowing ample time for publicity, solici- 
tation of applicants, and the processing of applica- 
tions—it is apparent that it could not possibly be done 
by June, 1947. This is considered the latest date at 
which an award should be made to become effective 
for the academic year 1947-48... . 

. . . At the present time, nothing can be gained 
by inquiries and letters from individual applicants. 
There is very little definite information that can be 
given. . . —Paul P. Stewart, Special Assistant to the 
Director, Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs, U. S. Department of State: in The Bul- 
letin of the C.1.E.R., Vol. 1, No. 3, page 21, and con- 
firmed by letter as representing status as of February 
21, 1947. 





In Southern California 


Phi Delta Kappa in Southern California has a 
big day in prospect for May 10, 1947, when all 
campus and field chapters of the area hold a joint 
meeting. Alpha Omicron, Alpha Epsilon, Alpha 
Chi campus chapters hold joint initiation of candi- 
dates, and with Omega, Eta, Epsilon, and Alpha 
Rho field chapters hold a joint installation of of- 
ficers, followed by a banquet and service key 
awards. Guests for the occasion will include Phi 
Delta Kappa National President Osman R. Hull, 
District Representative George Kyte, California 
State Superintendent of Education Roy Simpson, 
and Associate State Superintendents Aubrey 
Douglas, Frank Wright, and Ralph Fields. 

The program begins at 2:00 P. M., Saturday, 
May 10, at Little Bridge Hall, Pomona College, 
Claremont, California. Chapter members are mak- 
ing reservations through their chapter officers, but 
other Phi Delta Kappans in the area are invited to 
attend, making reservation with Alpha Omicron 
Chapter President Rollin Enfield, Pomona High 
School, Pomona, California. 


























Socio-Economic Forces in Teachers’ Strikes 


By GEORGE S. COUNTS 


A TEACHERS’ strike is an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon. Teachers never strike! A teachers’ 
strike is newsworthy, just as it is news when a man 
bites a dog, and strikes by teachers have been 
highly publicized because they are contrary to the 
principles by which teachers have operated. 

Teachers are in a striking mood, not just in one 
or two places, but in many places. Just back from 
the A. A. S. A. convention at Atlantic City, where 
I talked with school people from all over the 
United States, I am impressed with the fact that 
teachers all over the United States are thinking 
about striking. 

I repudiate the position that strikes are the re- 
sult of the appearance of ill-advised leaders who 
have come to power in the profession. I do not 
subscribe to the ‘‘devil theory’’ of history, that con- 
duct of nations is always to the blame, or the 
praise, of some one individual. There are under- 
lying social and economic forces and conditions 
which have brought into being the current strikes 
by teachers. 

Some of these conditions are: — 

1. The relative economic position of the teacher 
has deteriorated greatly during the past six or seven 
years, as has been well demonstrated by the study 
of Professor Clark, and other similar studies. Com- 
pared to the unskilled laborer, or to skilled labor, 
or to professional occupations, the teacher has 
been left behind in economic rewards. 

2. Organized labor has grown enormously dur- 
ing the past generation. Many professional and 
semi-professional groups have gone into unions. 
Teachers see these things happening. If these other 
groups organize, why not teachers? 

3. Teachers have organized very markedly dur- 
ing the past generation. Many kinds of teachers or- 
ganizations have been started, and some have 
grown greatly. Some organizations have affiliated 
with labor—and in many cases, they are wonder- 
ing what organization is for? 

4. Teachers have a feeling of deep resentment 
toward the community, which is derived from a 
sense of lack of community appreciation. Teachers 
rendered a great many patriotic services during the 
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war, and even before the war extended themselves 
in many thankless community services. It is only 
when teachers strike, however, that they are told 
how important they are, and how much the pub- 
lic appreciates their services. This feeling of re- 
sentment is quite as important as any financial fac- 
tor in understanding strikes by teachers. 

5. A vast range of professional and semi- 
professional occupations more highly rewarded 
than teaching has appeared in the last generation 
or two. Census figures show that fewer people 
earn their living by manual labor, as machine have 
been developed. Engineering, technical, clerical 
occupations now compete with teaching for peo- 
ple with good qualifications, and this competition 
reaches both men and women. 

6. The genteel tradition governing the occu- 
pations and conduct of middle-class women has 
tended to decay. This audience is familiar with the 
studies which show that teachers have come from 
this class. Women are doing all kinds of things 
not formerly respectable for nice women to do, 
and step out actively in many forms of community 
participation. 

These changes in our society have been matched 
also by changes in those engaged in the profession 
of teaching. Teaching was used as a stepping 
stone to a career in other occupations not so long 
ago—now more and more teachers are trained in 
schools for teachers, and enter teaching with the 
expectation of continuing to teach. They are much 
more concerned with conditions of work, and with 
compensations of teaching, than those in it only 
for the year or so. The average number of years 
in the service of the profession has changed from 
four or five to ten or fifteen years. 


(Continued on page 352) 


* The four papers which follow were part of a discussion of 
“What About Teachers’ Strikes?”’ in Beta Chapter of Phi —_ 

Kappa, March 10, 1947, under the leadership of the chapter 
dent, William H. Fisher, and the program chairman, nan 
Pelley. Editor R. L. Hunt was chairman of the discussion panel. 























Teachers Are Striking 


By JAMES REDMOND 


strikes occurred in the community of Patter- 
son, New Jersey, where 550 of the 700 teachers 
became ill on the same day, as a protest against the 
city’s refusal to grant a $400 cost of living bonus. 
This occurred in February of 1946, seven months 
prior to the much publicized Connecticut case. 

The Norwalk, Connecticut, Teachers Associa- 
tion refused to begin school last September when 
their requests for additional pay were not met by 
the Board of Education and the Board of Taxa- 
tion. For eight days, discussions were held in Nor- 
walk and Hartford until a compromise agreement 
was made in which the teachers received about 
two-thirds of their original demand. A more sig- 
nificant outcome of the Norwalk incident was the 
agreement made by the Norwalk Board of Edu- 
cation to recognize the Norwalk Teachers Associ- 
ation as the bargaining agent for the teachers of 
the community. 

In November, the St. Paul, Minnesota, teachers 
staged what was until last month the largest strike, 
when they demanded increases of salary and an 
immediate bonus. This strike continued for more 
than a month. During the Christmas vacation, the 
strike was settled and the children returned to 
their classrooms after the first of the year. In ad- 
dition to requesting more money for themselves, 
the teachers of St. Paul included in their demands 
additional funds to provide for the betterment of 
the school system; special services, equipment, 
supplies, textbooks, rehabilitation of schools, etc. 
Upon the intervention of the trades and labor as- 
sembly of St. Paul, the City Council agreed to 
recommend to the Charter Commission a charter 
amendment to finance the program for school bet- 
terment. A revised salary schedule was adopted to 
be made effective as soon as legally proper. The 
charter amendment to allow for additional money 
to be raised for school purposes was submitted to 
the electorate. The voters rejected the amendment, 
and as a result St. Paul is still in a difficult situa- 
tion although their teachers are back at school. 

The teachers at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 


= forerunner of the present siege of teachers’ 
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went on strike to force their school board to make 
regular payments due on back salaries and to con- 
sider increases for next year. 

In Rankin, Pennsylvania, the teachers joined by 
their students struck for a $400 annual increase. 
They are back at work with no additional pay. 

McMinnville, Tennessee, teachers and school 
bus drivers closed 38 schools when they demanded 
$25 a month increases on their salary schedules. 
They are back at work, and the bus drivers are still 
making more than some of the teachers. 

The teachers of Ft. Dodge, Iowa, Shelbyville, 
Tennessee, and Muscoda, Wisconsin struck in vain 
late last year for salary increases. 

In Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 112 teachers won 
a $400 increase each after being on strike for a 
month, while in Shamokin, Pennsylvania, the 
teachers of 10 schools forced a $300 bonus and 
salary schedule increase by closing the schools six 
weeks. 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island, schools were closed 
for two days early in December when a strike was 
called by the teachers. The city voted a $300 in- 
crease for all city employees, including teachers. 

Within the past two weeks, the granddaddy of 
teachers’ strikes took place, when 2,400 Buffalo 
teachers left their classes on February 24, closing 
80 of the 98 schools. Primarily, the strike was 
called because of the demands of the teachers for 
higher salary schedules. When the teachers’ re- 
quest was not met, they voted to strike unless ac- 
tion was taken. Their demands apparently ignored, 
the teachers carried out their threat of strike. 
Threats were made of wholesale forfeiture of jobs 
and hiring of other teachers to replace those on 
strike. On February 28, New York State Com- 
missioner Spaulding called on the teachers of 
Buffalo “‘to fulfill their obligation to the children 
of the city by returning to the classrooms.” After 
staunchly denying that the Buffalo city treasury 
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could stand additional expenditures for school 
purposes, on the weekend of March 1, Buffalo’s 
mayor decided that he could after all do something 
to alleviate the situation. He pledged the teachers 
raises of $300 to $625. On Monday, March 3, the 
teachers of Buffalo returned to their classrooms. 
The mayor had pledged the salary increases to all 
city employees, saying that ‘this commitment is a 
final word about salary appropriations in the new 
budget.” The teachers had demanded an immedi- 
ate $1,025 increase in salary schedule, a $500 cost 
of living bonus and a $2,400 minimum for be- 
ginners. 

On February 18, a considerably smaller group 
of teachers in Hawthorne, New Jersey, 81, staged 
a one-day walkout in protest against the failure 
of the Board of Education to include a $500 in- 
crease per teacher in the school budget for the next 
year. After the Board of Education reinstated the 
item in the budget, the teachers returned to work 
but threatened to resign in a body should the 
electorate fail to approve the proposed budget. On 
February 26, the voters of the Borough voted two 
to one against the salary increases. What will the 
teachers in Hawthorne do now? 

As these lines are written, the press reports 
threats of strikes from several small points in New 
England, and from Chicago, Boston, New York 
City, and Detroit. The prospect seems to be that 
headlines of strikes by teachers will yet stream 
across the pages of our newspapers. 


Working at Teacher Recruitment 


(Continued from page 340) 
Phi Delta Kappans administer schools, counsel 
students, teach in the classroom, and guide teach- 
ers in Schools of Education. Upon us, as individ- 
ual Phi Delta Kappans, rests a real opportunity for 
leadership in this, our greatest educational 
impasse. 

Many researches have indicated that students 
choose or shun teaching because of the example 
set by teachers and administrators. Not only can 
we set an example of rich and cultured living per- 
sonally, but we can help other teachers rebuild 
their esteem for the world’s greatest profession. 

When all teachers appreciate their profession in 
its unique greatness, they will quit being sour; 
they will quit guiding their best students into 
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other professions; they will quit saying or think- 
ing, ‘I am just a teacher.”” When we, as individual 
Phi Delta Kappans, spread our enthusiasm and 
devotion through the schools of America, and help 
all teachers to realize that the greatest men and 
women of all the ages have been teachers and that 
only through Education can civilization rise high- 
er, then we shall be performing our true function 
in teacher recruitment. 

We must take some time to tell our co-workers 
about great teachers—Socrates, Plato, Jesus, Pesta- 
lozzi, Horace Mann, Wilson, and perhaps a teach- 
er in our own school. We should contrast these im- 
mortals of the ages to the Caesars, Alexanders, and 
the Napoleons—the wreckers, the butchers, and 
the brigands of history. When we see Education 
in its true perspective, we shall not blush when we 
recommend teaching to our most outstanding stu- 
dents, when we recommend it as the greatest pro- 
fession that he or anyone could ever aspire to. 

Through Phi Delta Kappa’s project of teacher 
recruitment, the National Committee, the Co- 
operating Committees, and individual Phi Delta 
Kappans can made our fraternity the greatest 
source of inspiration and leadership in this, our 
most ominous professional crisis. May we hope 
that the next generation can say, when an adequate 
number of truly great teachers again fill American 
classrooms, that it was Phi Delta Kappa which led 


the way. 


Socio-Economic Forces 
(Continued from page 350) 

The proportion of teachers drawn from the 
farms and small towns, citadel of economic in- 
dividualism, has declined. More teachers now 
come from the cities, and have accustomed them- 
selves to group action. 

The teaching profession is at last entering in- 
dustrial society. It is one of the last occupational 
groups to form its pressure groups, and thus to 
equip itself for the competitive pressures of the 
industrial society in which teachers must serve and 
survive. Teachers have not shared in the recent 
amazing doubling of productivity in the indus- 
trial world, nor in the rewards of such productivity 
in standards of living. Teachers are people who 
are now ready for full citizenship in social living, 
with all that this involves in responsibilities and 
opportunities. 

















Teacher Organizations on Strikes 


By PHILIP KOCHMAN 


RECENT AP newsfeature article begins 
with the following paragraph: 


The American school teacher is the new veteran of the 
picket lines. Teacher-strikes and threats of strikes con- 
tinue to plague the school systems in many sections of 
the country. To date, more than a dozen walkouts and 
threats to strike have occurred. . . . 

It is now clear that the strike issue is one of 
growing importance. The AP feature was released 
in the latter part of December 1946—today in 
the first week of March 1947, we can look back 
over the development of at least another dozen 
strikes or threats of strike. Most of them have 
made headlines throughout the country or in the 
region in which the strike occurred. 

Teacher organizations are faced with the prob- 
lem of strikes and find it a difficult one, and in 
some cases an embarrassing one. While there is 
general agreement that most school systems are 
in poor condition, woefully lacking in funds, 
teachers underpaid and staffs undermanned, there 
is disagreement on what to do about it. There is 
agreement on this point, however. The National 
Education Association, the American Federation 
of Teachers, the Teachers Union of the CIO, and 
unafhliated organizations, all deplore the use of 
the strike weapon and the conditions that neces- 
sitated that use. Also, although there may be some 
difference of opinion as to what constitutes a 
strike, all organizations are in more or less funda- 
mental agreement as to the right of teachers, as 
citizens, to strike. The pot begins to boil when 
the funtcional use of this right is considered. 

As national organizations, the two largest—the 
NEA and the AFT—have policies that firmly op- 
pose strikes. Both have found that locals affiliated 
with them are taking matters into their hands by 
going out on strike. In the case of the CIO or- 
ganization of teachers, their strongest local, 555 
of New York City, has consistently called for a 
strike poll of all the teachers. This forces the na- 
tional office to adopt policies, or set up the ma- 
chinery to develop policies that will meet the de- 
mands of existing situations—of locals that are 


* Philip Kochman is a graduate student in 
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demonstrating by their actions that they are not in 
agreement with national organizational policy. 

The American Federation of Teachers was 
granted a charter in 1916 by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor with the understanding that union 
teachers would not employ the strike weapon to 
close the public schools. In return for the agree- 
ment not to use the strike weapon in public 
schools, organized labor agreed to give union 
teachers the full support of power possessed by 
thousands of organized workers. In 1920 at an 
AFT convention the following resolution was 
passed: 

Be it resolved, that this fourth annual convention of 
the American Federation of Teachers again endorses its 
non-strike policy. 

In 1942, President Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor issued the following statement: 


The American Federation of Labor could neither 
countenance nor endorse the exercise of the right to 
strike on the part of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers for the redress of grievances and the promotion of 
their economic welfare. For this reason, no local or 
state body can call upon the membership of an affiliated 
local of the American Federation of Teachers to resort 
to strike or to participate in a general strike. 

The AFT no-strike policy is not a constitutional 
provision but was established by the annual con- 
vention of the AFT, which is the highest authority 
in the organization. This policy was restated and 
sent to officers of all locals in 1942. However, 
when the teachers of St. Paul, Minnesota, went out 
on strike during November and December of 
1946, a reconsideration of policy was forced upon 
the Executive Council. The 1946 convention had 
instructed the Executive Council to re-examine the 
no-strike policy, but up to the time of the St. Paul 
strike no action had been taken. 

The Executive Council of the AFT met in Chi- 
cago, December 27-29, 1946, and after a thorough 
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discussion of the matter, released the following 
statement: 


The no-strike policy of the American Federation of 
Teachers has been in effect since the founding of the 
organization; should be changed only by the democratic 
and constitutional method of convention action; and is 
the present policy of the AFT. As mandated by the 
1946 convention, the Executive Council is re-examing 
this policy and proposes to submit recommendations 
thereon to the 1947 convention of the AFT. 

Because the strike in St. Paul was a strike of all 
teachers, principals, supervisors and many of the ad- 
ministrators, union and non-union, and because it was 
called to relieve intolerable conditions denying to the 
children of St. Paul adequate educational opportunity, 
and because it was supported by all of organized labor, 
the parent teachers’ associations, community leaders and 
civic organizations of St. Paul, the Executive Council of 
the AFT contemplates no disciplinary action against the 
St. Paul locals and proposes to call to the attention of 
the locals of AFT the need of the St. Paul teachers for 
immediate financial assistance in their endeavor to pro- 
vide for the youth of St. Paul the educational oppor- 
tunity to which all American youth is entitled. 


Thus we see approval and support given a local 
on strike by its national office and labor affiliates, 
even though strongly worded statements of policy 
made prior to the strike indicated an anti-strike 
stand. The issue will probably come up for a vote 
in the 1947 convention to be held in August. An 
indication of the way the vote may go is seen by 
the partial returns received on a questionnaire sent 
to all AFT locals on the question, ‘‘Does your local 
favor the repeal of the AFT no-strike policy?” 
With approximately half of the locals already 
heard from, the vote is going two to one in favor 
of repeal. 

The NEA, while it does not have a formal re- 
strictive clause prohibiting strikes, takes the posi- 
tion that teachers should not strike. However, it 
qualifies this stand by stating that strikes or other 
drastic action might be justified in extreme cases 
of gross injustice, fraud or coercion in connection 
with the signing of contracts. It is the belief of 
many of their leaders that after teachers have 
signed contracts they should live up to them. In 
lieu of strikes they advocate that teachers appoint 
committees to deal with boards of education each 
spring as to the terms of their contracts. Then if 
satisfactory terms are not agreed upon, teachers 
could refuse to sign contracts until agreement is 
reached. This would allow practically four months, 
from spring until September 1, for negotiations 
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before the refusal of teachers to teach without con- 
tracts would interfere with the education of chil- 
dren. 

The NEA realizes that the procedure indicated 
above can be effective only if the teaching profes- 
sion would oppose the filling of such positions by 
boards of education during negotiations, and that 
drastic action would have to be taken against teach- 
ers from other cities or states who might apply for 
and accept positions during the negotiation period. 
Another measure that is being contemplated by 
both the NEA and the AFT is the establishment of 
field employment offices. When it is adjudged that 
a situation is particularly unfair to teachers and 
that there is little hope for satisfactory negotia- 
tions, field employment offices will be set up to 
help place teachers in other jobs. At the same time, 
graduating classes of teacher colleges in the area 
will be approached and the request made that they 
do not apply for positions in the city concerned. 
Those already in the profession will receive a sim- 
ilar request through their national associations. 

It is quite evident that all the teacher organiza- 
tions look with disfavor upon the use of the strike 
weapon. But it is also clear that they view with 
even more disfavor the deplorable conditions that 
have forced both union and non-union teachers to 
strike. In the intense emotional heat created by the 
national crisis facing education, and particular lo- 
cal conditions, national organizations, at times, 
find it quite difficult to hold their local member- 
ship in line—to try every recourse before resorting 
to the strike weapon. They list as their main argu- 
ments for opposing strikes: 

1. Strikes are breaches of contracts.’ 

2. Teachers are public employees and there is 
a widespread feeling in this country that public 
employees should not resort to strikes against the 
public interest. 

3. In the long run, teachers’ salaries are deter- 
mined by public opinion, and extensive use of 
strikes would probably antagonize the public. 

4. The District of Columbia and a number of 
states have laws against striking by public officials, 
so national organizations would be violating the 
law in these areas if they approved strikes as a 
teacher device. 

As long as conditions remain intolerable, teach- 
ers will strike; now that they are aroused they 
welcome a showdown. Or so it seems to me. 




















Needed Emphases 





in Administration 


By DANIEL R. DAVIES 


HE school year 1946-47 marks the emergence 
Ter a new power factor in the pattern of school 
control: The local teachers’ organization. Whether 
educational administrators generally have sensed 
it or not, they have been living in a new era of 
school management since the signing of the Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, collective bargaining contract 
on September 19, 1946, between the Norwalk 
Board of Education and the Norwalk Teachers 
Association. 

It is true that the Norwalk situation is not 
known widely throughout our country, but who 
has not heard of St. Paul and Buffalo? What per- 
son who attended the recent A.A.S.A. convention 
in Atlantic City failed to sense the air of tension 
caused by the teacher situation generally and by 
the Buffalo case in particular? That something 
portentous is brewing, no one doubts. All are 
agreed the remedial measures must be taken. Many 
believe that once teachers’ salaries are brought to 
a professional level, or a period of economic re- 
cession sets in, the unrest will subside; and we 
shall experience a return to the “good old days.” 
It is here argued that the salary situation, impor- 
tant as it is, comprises only one segment of a com- 
plex problem; that there shall be no return to any 
fancied “good old days’’; that unless administra- 
tors grasp the significance and direction of the 
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room, clothing—Son, I quit on this one. You'll have 
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impending changes and lead positively, American 
education is faced with a period of strife com- 
parable to that which we have been and are wit- 
nessing in the industrial labor-management arena, 
that at least three new emphases in educational 
administration are in order. 


Organization and Control Structure 


What is a democracy-fostering organization and 
control structure like? Much has been written 
about the desirability of having our children ex- 
perience democratic living within our schools. It 
is further argued that children can have no real 
school experience in the meaning and operation 
of democracy until their teachers themselves work 
within a truly democratic school structure. Yet 
few will deny that the prevailing pattern of 
school control today is essentially autocratic, or 
at best paternalistic, with the power of decision 
resting as it does in a board of education in which 
not even the superintendent has a vote. 

The corporation pattern, common to industry 
and education, has almost universally denied in- 
stitutional citizenship to workers employed by 
the institution. Teachers are social beggars so far 
as a school system is concerned. They can beseech, 
petition, request, pass resolutions, or confer; they 
cannot decide. This is not to deny that under a 
benevolent board and administration, teachers 
may have the illusion of decision making. All that 
is needed to dispel that illusion is a change of 
board or administration, or both. 

The result of this condition within industry is 
apparent. The giant labor organizations have been 
democracy’s best answer to date as to how the 
individual worker may achieve status in his job 
and within his working group. Unionized indus- 
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tries are thus dually controlled—Management on 
the one side, and the union on the other, both 
fundamentally concerned with the same ends al- 
though they may neither realize nor admit it. 

Keen analysts of the industrial scene trace sev- 
eral interesting phases in the development of 
labor-management relations. One group’ lists 
these stages: 


1. The commodity conception of labor. 

2. The machine conception of labor. 

3. The good will conception of labor, emphasizing 
welfare work. 

4. The natural-resource conception of labor. 

5. The human conception of labor, emphasizing the 
obligations of the corporation to stockholders, 
customers and public, amd to their employees. 

6. The citizenship conception of labor. Since citizens 
of the United States have certain rights and auto- 
matically a voice in determining those rights, 
workers should similarly be considered citizens of 
industry—that is, there should be industrial 
democracy. 

7. The customer conception of labor. This concept is 
an extension of the idea that “the customer is al- 
ways right.” When labor, treated as a customer, 
discovers that it does not need the competent adult 
(the labor organization) to make its trade, the 
need for competent representatives in labor rela- 
tions will disappear. 

8. The partnership conception of labor. This con- 
cept emphasizes the point that all members of the 
organization are a team; that all share rights and 
responsibilities. 

The task which lies immediately ahead for the 
educational profession is that of inventing new 
machinery of school control embodying the last 
three concepts listed above. The challenge is to 
circumvent the intermediate stages of strife by 
discovering how to unite all individuals and 
groups within an organization into a team actually 
reflecting the principles of democracy. 


Leadership and Function of the Executive 


What are the attributes of leadership and the 
functions of the executive in a democratic organi- 
zation? By what means should leaders be selected? 
What should be their training, their tenure? It 
is no accident that industry is devoting much time 
and money toward the solution of these prob- 
lems. Education is faced with the same problems. 

Some fifty years ago in Teachers College the 
idea that superintendents needed no training, that 


1Scott, Clothier, Matthewson, & Spriegel: Personnel Man- 


agement, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1941, Chap- 
ter 1. 
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the best man in the school system would just 
naturally get to the top, was abandoned, and 
courses for the training of administrators were 
established. That initial step has seen a tremendous 
development in our country. The time has come 
now, however, to take stock. Of just what does 
training for administrative posts consist? A glance 
through catalogues and curricula of typical pro- 
fessional schools reveals much about philosophical 
background, history, mechanics of school system 
running, legal structure, etc. But to date there 
seems little attention given to how a student 
synthesizes such vicarious learnings and develops 
that elusive ability to win followership, to secure 
the cooperation of individuals and groups. It 
would seem that the questions of personality— 
whatever that is—of voice, of appearance, of 
understanding of human emotions, and the like, 
should not entirely be left to chance. 

To follow the principles of educational admin- 
istration set forth by Professor Mort,? it would 
seem that administrators are long on “prudence” 
and short on “humanitarian” and ‘‘tempo’’ prac- 
tice. (Can age be a factor here? A glance at the 
administrators at Atlantic City would suggest that 
it might!) 

Chester Barnard, President of the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company, in his little book en- 
titled Functions of the Executive,3 poses some 
interesting possibilities into which educators 
should look. In particular, his discussion of the 
meaning and source of authority in a practical 
situation is well worth reading by any neophyte or 
practicing administrator. 

The fact that so many teachers look upon ad- 
ministrators as unassailable little autocrats may be 
partly due to structural organization and partly 
due to administrative ineptitude. Whatever the 
reason, the fact must be faced that if a powerful 
teachers’ organization emerges with teachers on 
one side and administrators on the other, no little 
fault will be with poor leadership. 


Personnel Administration 


If democracy stresses the worth and dignity of 
the individual, need we not scrutinize current per- 
sonnel policies and practices very carefully? Lists 





2 Mort, Paul R.: Principles of + aes Administration, McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, New York, 
* Barnard, Chester I.: The ae of the Executive, Harvard 


University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1938. 
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of grievances drawn up by awakening local teach- 
ers organizations transcend the matter of salary, 
important as that is. Admittedly structure is merely 
a catalyst, a means to an end. Any democracy- 
fostering organization can missfire if the pattern 
of human relations within that organization is 
faulty. 

The studies of Elton Mayo, of Trecker, of Scott, 
Clothier, Mathewson and Clothier, of Ordway 
Tead, point to the crucial role of the feelings of 
the individual and of his relation to sub-groups 
within an organization. One hears of the “group 
process” in administration. Superintendents work 
with groups, with hierarchies of groups. Should 
not greater attention be paid to such matters both 
in basic research, in pre- and in-service training? 

If ore takes a keen look at the standard con- 
cerns of personnel administration—Recruitment, 
teacher training, certification, induction, in-service 
training, promotions, transfer, recognition of 
merit, welfare, health, safety, sick leave, condi- 
tions of work, salary, vacations, retirement—it 
becomes quite apparent that much needs to be 
done in these areas before teaching becomes in 
fact a satisfying profession. 

Consider, for example, the one item of induc- 
tion into a new teaching job. The new teacher may 
have a brief conference with the superintendent or 
principal, be shown to his room on the first day 
of school, be provided with a bulletin of school 
regulations, be told where his texts are, and be 
invited to come to the office any time he needs 
help. He may be asked to stand in the first faculty 
meeting when his name is called. And that is 
usually what passes for induction. 

Contrast this practice with induction into the 
church or the most modest fraternal organization! 
Have we grasped the latent significance of the in- 
duction process as a means of winning loyalties, 
efficient service, teamwork? Apply the same tests 
to the other phases of personnel administration 
listed above and discover how elementary, in gen- 
eral, has been our attack on the problems of hu- 
man relations within our professional staffs! 


Implications 


What can be done about these needed new 
emphases? The answer is no simple one. Certainly 
it involves pre-professional and in-service training 
of teachers and administrators. There can be little 


doubt, either, that here are fertile fields for study 
by professional organizations. Little use to appeal 
to the public until educators themselves shake off 
their lethargy and attempt to find answers! A close 
scrutiny of structure and organization, of the real 
attributes and job of the administrator, of provi- 
sion for the development of desirable human re- 
lations in the schools is needed. Unless adminis- 
trators and teachers join forces in an attempt to 
solve their mutual problems, it looks as if we are 
destined to see teachers muddle through by them- 
selves with the conflicts of dual control which that 


implies. 


Educational Biography 


In School and Society, October 26, 1946, Wil- 
liam W. Brickman, The Bronx, New York 52, 
reviewed the Educational Biography of 1945-46, 
reviewing the following books: 


Bailey, J. C. Seaman A. Knapp: Schoolmaster of Ameri- 
can Agriculture. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiii + 307. $3.25. 

Cocannouer, J. A. Trampling Out the Vintage. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1945. Pp. 221. 
$2.75. 

Cooper, L., editor. Louis Agassiz as a Teacher. Revised 
edition. Ithaca, N. Y.: Comstock Publishing Com- 
pany, 1945. Pp. xi + 90. $1.50. 

Dunn, E. C. Pursuit of Understanding. New York: 
Macmillan, 1945. Pp. viii + 229. $2.50. 

Geddes, J., Jr. Memories of a College Professor. Edited 
by Samuel M. Waxman. Boston: Boston University 
Press, 1946. Pp. vii + 119. $1.50. 

Hammond, W. G., Rembrance of Amberst: An 
Undergraduate’s Diary, 1846-1848. Edited by G. F. 
Whicher. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1946. Pp. ix + 307. $3.00. 

Johnson, B. Campus Versus Classroom. New York: Ives 
Washburn, Inc., 1946. Pp. 305. $3.00. 

Leacock, S. The Boy I Left Behind Me. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, 1946. Pp. 184. $2.00. 

Leidecker, K. F. Yankee Teacher: The Life of William 
Torrey Harris. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1946. Pp. xx + 648. $7.50. 

Mecklin, J. M. My Quest for Freedom. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1945. Pp. viii + 293. $2.75. 
Miers, E. S. The Ivy Years. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1945. Pp. xiv + 229. $2.50. 
Peterson, H., editor. Great Teachers. New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1946. Pp. xxi + 351. 

$3.50. 

Rich, A. L. Lowell Mason. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. vii + 224. $3.00. 

Slater, J. R. Rees of Rochester. New York: Harper, 
1946. Pp. 304. $3.00. 

















Audio-Visual Aid Sources 


ourcEs of information for Audio-Visual lead- 
S ers suggested by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association of the United 
States are named in a minimum list in ‘Audio- 
Visual Education in City-School Systems,” Re- 
search Bulletin of the NEA, December 1946, as 
follows: 


A. Professional Books, Handbooks, and Bulletins: 


1. Abbott, Waldo. Handbook of Broadcasting. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946. 422 p. 

2. Bathurst, Effie G. Phonograph Records as an Aid 
to Learning. Albany: University of the State of New 
York and State Education Department, 1943. 171 p. 

3. Business Screen. Projectionist’s Handbook. Chi- 
cago: Publishers of Business Screen (157 E. Erie St.), 
1946. 

4. Dent, Ellsworth C. The Audio-Visual Handbook. 
Chicago: Society for Visual Education, 1946. 226 p. 

5. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. How to Run a 
Film Library. Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1946. (Available on request. ) 

6. Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. 
Radio Bibliography; Educational Radio Script and 
Transcription Exchange. Washington, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
1945. 16 p. 

7. Laine, Elizabeth. Motion Pictures and Radio. Pub- 
lications of the Regents’ Inquiry. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1938. 165 p. 

8. Los Angeles Board of Education. Audio-Visual 
Tools That Teach for Keeps. School Publication No. 
395. Los Angeles: the Board, 1944. 71 p. 

9. McDonald, Gerald D. Educational Motion Pictures 
and Libraries. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1942. 184 p. 

10. McKown, Harry C., and Roberts, Alvin B. Audio- 
Visual Aids to Instruction. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1940. 385 p. 

11. May, Mark A. Motion Pictures for Postwar Edu- 
cation. Commission on Motion Pictures in Education, 
Studies, Series I, Vol. 8, No. 21. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1944. 23 p. 

12. Seaton, Helen H. A Measure for Audio-Visual 
Programs in Schools. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1944. 40 p. 


B. Magazines and Trade Journals (devoted exclusively 
to audio or visual education): 


1. Business Screen. O. H. Coelln, Jr., editor and pub- 
lisher, 60 East Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 

2. Educational Screen. Published monthly except July 
and August by Educational Screen, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

3. Film and Radio Guide. Published nine times a 


year by Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 
Newark, N. J. 

4. Film Forum Review. A quarterly, devoted chiefly 
to film use as a basis for adult forums. Institute of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

5. Film World. Trade association magazine of the 
16 mm. industry. Published monthly by Ver Halen Pub- 
lications, Hollywood, Calif. 

6. FM and Television. Milton B. Sleeper, editor and 
publisher, 240 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

7. New Movies. National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

8. Service Bulletin. Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee, Washington, D. C. Published monthly during the 
school year. 

10. Visual Review. An annual publication of the 
Society for Visual Education, Chicago, IIL 

11. 16 mm. Reporter. David A. Bader, editor and 
publisher, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


C. Guides to Recordings: 


1. Miles, J. Robert. Recordings for School Use. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1942. 

2. New York University Film Library. Catalogue of 
Selected Educational Recordings. New York: the Film 
Library, 1944. 

3. Parents Magazine. The section each month entitled 
“Records Children Like.” 

4. Radio Committee, Audio-Visual Education Associ- 
ation of California, Southern Section. “Sources of Edu- 
cational Records and Transcriptions.” California Schools 
17: 183-88; July 1946. 

(See also the titles, “Bathurst,” and “Federal Security 
Agency,” in Part A. Consult the audio-visual center of 
your state department of education or state college or 
university, if such a center is maintained in your state. ) 


D. Guides to Motion-Picture Films: 


1. Business Screen. Index of Training Films. Chicago: 
Business Screen, 1946. 

2. Cook, Dorothy, and Rahbek-Smith, Eva. Educa- 
tional Film Guide. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1946. 
523 p. (Published annually, with monthly supplements. ) 

3. Educational Screen. 1000 and One. Twenty-First 
edition. Chicago: Educational Screen, Inc., 1946. (Pub- 
lished annually.) 

4. Educators Progress Service. Educators Guide to 
Free Films. Sixth edition. Randolph, Wis.: the Serv- 
ice, 1946. 303 p. (Mimeo.) 

5. U. S. Department of Agriculture. Motion Pictures 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Misc. publica- 
tion No. 574. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 1945. 
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UNESCO'S Educational Program 


HE United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 

Cultural Organization has tentatively allocated 
the sum of $460,580 for the projects and continu- 
ing services in the Educational Field, it is an- 
nounced by Dr. Bernard Drzewieski, Director, Re- 
construction and Rehabilitation, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
Paris, France. In a press conference in Atlantic 
City, he released the following outline of activi- 
ties, subject still to further modification. The staff 
of UNESCO has been under the necessity of 
making its reduced budget fit the authorized pro- 
gram of activities. The budget for education is 
reduced 50 per cent from earlier figures; the total 
budget has been reduced approximately 25 per 
cent. 

For reconstruction, UNESCO has set aside from 
its revenues $647,705. The reconstruction section 
will campaign for relief funds, award fellowships, 
conduct youth service camps and field workshops, 
promote exchange and distribution of publica- 
tions, and rebuilding of museums, libraries, musi- 
cal and theatrical facilities, etc. There are also 
UNESCO projects in the natural and social 
sciences, philosophy, and arts and letters. 


Improvement of Textbooks and Teaching 
Materials 


The objective of this project is to foster inter- 
national understanding, so far as this may be done, 
by improving textbooks and other teaching ma- 
terials. 

The activities for 1947, in connection with this 
project, are the following: 

1. Draft a model method for textbook analysis. 

2. Draft a proposed standard for guidance in 
the treatment of certain specific subjects contained 
in textbooks (e.g. history, geography, civics, etc.). 

3. Compile an annotated list of existing bi- 
lateral or regional agreements on textbook re- 
vision. 

4. Collect at Unesco House most commonly 
used textbooks in history, geography, civics and 
other subjects related to international understand- 
ing. Organize and start study of treatment of in- 
ternational cooperation in these textbooks. 


International Understanding 


Study of Education for International Under- 
standing. 


Work will be concentrated on this type of edu- 
cation in primary and secondary schools, and in 
institutions of higher learning. 

During 1947, Unesco will make an initial in- 
quiry on teaching in schools of Member-States re- 
garding international cooperation, with particu- 
lar reference to the United Nations and its auxili- 
ary organizations. This will include the collection 
and analysis of materials. If feasible, a small bro- 
chure will be produced summarizing the results of 
the inquiry. 

Summer Seminars for Teachers on Education for 

International Understanding. 


It is hoped to hold in Paris a summer seminar 
of teachers from each Member-State and other na- 
tions. The seminar would include lectures on the 
basic problems of international understanding, on 
international organizations now in existence, and 
on educational techniques for promoting interna- 
tional understanding. 

In addition, it may be possible to hold or to en- 
courage, during 1947, small experimental semi- 
nars elsewhere. 


International Relations Club. 


The Unesco Secretariat has been empowered by 
the General Conference to assist International Re- 
lations Clubs, by providing them with information 
and materials for their use. 

During 1947, it is proposed that the follow- 
ing activities be carried on: 

1. Providing information, upon request, re- 
garding methods and scope of types of Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs in various countries. 

2. Collect materials now being used in existing 
clubs, list needed materials and assist in exchange 
of information between clubs of different coun- 
tries. 

3. Assist appropriate national and international 
agencies in making useful inquiries regarding In- 
ternational Relations Clubs throughout the world. 
The Carnegie Endowment, for example, has al- 
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ready undertaken work along these lines, and 
Unesco could be of assistance in the completion of 
this inquiry. 

Fundamental Education 


Fundamental education is a long-term, world- 
scale “attack upon ignorance.”’ It is a many-sided 
undertaking, including primary education work 
with adult illiterates, education for health, for eco- 
nomic improvement, for cultural development, for 
international understanding and citizenship. It is 
not the business of schools alone but also of vari- 
ous other agencies and of the new media of mass 
communication. It is concerned with both children 
and adults. 

The proposed activities for 1947 will be the 
following: 

1. Encourage member-states to expand their 
primary education facilities as soon as possible, in 
order to make provision for all children of school 
age. 

2. Collect information about campaigns against 
illiteracy at the adult level and facilitate its distri- 
bution among specialists and Member-States. 

3. Stimulate the use of sense-aids for teaching 
reading, writing and arithmetic, etc., to children 
and adults. 

4, Make a survey of the best kinds of literature 
for new literates according to their needs, and dis- 
tribute the information obtained. 

5. Assist in the preparation of materials for 
workers and adults. 

6. Maintain close liaison with persons, organi- 
zations and governments interested in work with 
adult illiterates. 

7. Launch one or two pilot projects and encour- 
age the launching of two or three similar projects 
in countries where the best facilities are available 
and where the conditions are such as to insure 
satisfactory results. 


Continuing Services 

International Education Y earbook and Committee 

on Statistics 

The following activities will be carried on in 
collaboration with a Committee on Statistics: 

1. Assist in the coordination and standardiza- 
tion of national education statistics. 

2. Assist in the standardization of educational 
terminology. 
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3. Advise Member-States and intergovern- 
mental organizations on general questions relating 
to the collection and interpretation and dissemina- 
tion of statistical data on education. 

4. Promote the improvement of educational 
statistics. 

5. Investigate the possibility, feasibility and 
scope of publishing an International Education 
Yearbook. 


Surveys 


1. To study, in cooperation with Arts and Let- 
ters, the role of the teaching of arts in generaledu- 
cation. 


Exchange of Information on Adult Education 
Techniques 


The purposes of this project are to collect and 
distribute data on adul education, particularly on 
methods and techniques developed during the war 
years and to investigate the possibilities of estab- 
lishing an international organization for adult 
education, with a view to calling in 1948 an inter- 
national conference for leaders in adult educa- 
tion. During 1947 the proposed activities will be 
as follows: 

1. The Secretariat will prepare questionnaires 
and collect and facilitate the exchange of informa- 
tion on adult education, particularly with regard 
to methods and techniques, bibliographies, etc. 

2. The relationship of adult education to school 
education and its sociological background will be 
studied, with a later publication in view. 


Clearing House for International Exchange of 
Professors, Teachers and Students 


Unesco will serve as a coordinator of interna- 
tional exchange of professors, teachers and stu- 
dents, facilitating this exchange in whatever way 
seems possible. During 1947, Unesco will: 

1. Attempt to develop systematic means for 
the exchange of professors, teachers and students, 
and for the distribution of information about avail- 
able exchange possibilities. 

2. Study barriers to exchange and devise ways 
in which Unesco can help to overcome them. 

3. Prepare a systematic analysis of the condi- 
tions under which exchange contributes to mutual 
respect and- understanding among nations, of 
conversely in international friction. 



































O NATION can rise higher than its teachers and no teacher 

will rise higher than his purpose. Character and purpose are the 

first considerations in the selection of candidates for teacher prepara- 
tion. Where character is right scholarship will follow. When sound 
character habits are not established the whole structure of teacher 
preparation collapses. Future Teachers of America, therefore, places 
primary emphasis on the development of the qualities of dependable 
character and leadership. Democracy cries out for leadership. Progress 
literally waits on leaders. Why then have we given so little emphasis to 
the development of professional leadership among teachers in the only 
way it can be developed, which is through practice? Why have we failed 
to initiate our youth during their highly formative years into the or- 
ganizations which will so largely determine their success and achieve- 
ment? Especially in teaching, where we have developed associations 
of the highest professional outlook, why do we allow young people 
to go out into the service to flounder around for five or ten years before 
they discover their collective responsibility and power? The very sur- 
vival of democracy may hinge on finding the answer to these questions. 
FTA seeks to find that answer. It seeks to orient the student into his pro- 


fession and to train leaders. It has made amazing progress. 


Joy ELMER MorGAN 
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FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


PLEDGE 


The good teacher requires: 


PHYSICAL VITALITY. I will try to keep my body well and 
strong. 


MENTAL Vicor. I will study daily to keep my mind active 
and alert. 


MORAL DISCRIMINATION. I will seek to know the right 
and to live by it. 


WHOLESOME PERSONALITY. I will cultivate in myself 
good will, friendliness, poise, upright bearing, and care- 
ful speech. 


HELPFULNESS. I will learn the art of helping others by 
doing helpful things daily in school and home. 


KNOWLEDGE. | will fill my mind with worthy thoughts 
by observing the beautiful world around me, by reading 
the best books, and by association with the best com- 


panions. 
LEADERSHIP. I will make my influence count on the side 


of right, avoiding habits that weaken and destroy. 


These Things Will I Do Now that I May Be 
Worthy of the High Office of Teacher 






































